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SCHWENKFELDER ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

By James Meschter Anders, M. D., Ph. D., LL. D. 

The preparation and publication of the Revised Genealogical Record of the Sehwenkfelders was 
a most commendable undertaking. To bring to light, record and preserve the genealogy of families 
and individuals, much of it from the dust of forgetfulness, will prove to be a means of disseminating 
welcome information to the living and future generations; but more than this, it will increase sympathy 
and friendliness between persons who are connected by ties of blood, religion, and humanity. Recogniz¬ 
ing the significance of this work, it follows that the committee authorized to perform the arduous task 
of revising and amplifying our genealogical knowledge of the Sehwenkfelders by proving up descent, 
acted with wise enthusiasm and a fine discrimination. 

The performance of a service so colossal and confessedly difficult as the tracing of a genealogical 
record of a denomination, even though small, is only possible with persons specially trained and im b.ip.rl 
with the spirit of sacrifice. Moreover, the successful consummation of the stupendous task by the 
author, Prof. S. K. Brecht, is worthy of all commendation, and the undivided support of the entire 
body of descendants of the immigrant Sehwenkfelders. 

Information such as this volume contains should ever have a lively interest for the members of a 
sect, however small, and for all who have descended from those who shaped its previous course in 
education, religion and in civic and social morality. True it is that the modern age is bending its 
energies toward the future, so that few care to look back at the past. While this is a correct observation 
of history in general, in the case of those antecedents who are related by the bonds of blood and bold 
adventure, it would be regrettable in the extreme to permit the present to get out of touch with them 
and their affairs—economic, social and religious. 

The editor of this work has requested me to contribute an introductory chapter of a general 
character that will set forth the main historic features and the present social and economic status 
and activities of the Schwenkfelder denomination. I accepted, not because of any specialized knowl¬ 
edge bearing on the subject, but because of my desire to render tribute to the social, moral, and 
spiritual traditions to which I owe more than I dare hope to repay. I shall not attempt to describe the 
great changes and wonderful progress of American life due to new discoveries and inventions during 
the period under review. Again, the historic sketch of Caspar von Schwenkfeld and of the sect which 
bears his name and their many trials before emigrating to Pennsylvania, as well as, for more than a 
century after settling on our shores, by C. Heydrick, Esq., is a true and praiseworthy account, so that 
certain aspects of the earlier narrative relating to this small band, in particular all that pertains to the 
pre-emigration period, need not be recounted here. 

My task it is to describe the life, events, and achievements of the Sehwenkfelders with special 
emphasis upon those of more recent times with the desire and hope that by this means we shall be 
better tempered and prepared to face, and penetrate into, the future. Whilst historic reviews such as 
this undertaking purports to be, usually afford the reader a look at great personages and events, to the 
present and future generations—to us—a brief resume of the economic interests and customs, as 
well as religious and social activities of the common stock of Sehwenkfelders, is in my view, of far 
greater and more commanding interest and importance. 

It is, however, fitting to pause at the outset to consider briefly the influences which the ideals and 
principles of the earlier generations of Sehwenkfelders wielded with respect to civic and, more im¬ 
portantly still, religious liberty, and their effect upon the progress and development of the communities 
in which they resided. It might be asked pertinently are there to be found, at this writing, those 
persons who would make the great material sacrifices, who would risk their all on account of their 
religious convictions, as did those who were transported to America by the now historic ship, the St. 
Andrew? To them the migration to the western hemisphere meant a decided loss of comforts, of means, 
and the severance of ties, which doubtless caused, in many cases at least, a painful wrench of the 
heart. On the other hand, it resulted in a gain of new satisfactions, chief among which was that of 
absolute religious freedom, the enjoyment of the free and democratic spirit of America. The vision 
of the immigrant fathers abides to challenge their children of to-day. 

It is the earnest hope and belief of the writer that salutary lessons may be drawn from a resume of 
the part played as useful citizens, and the instrumentalities employed, by this little band of church 


men and women in the past and present. In the first place, it will be easily possible to indicate that 
they can point with pride to the conduct and detailed work of their churches, their educational institu¬ 
tions and other agencies, as well as to the wider relations of the denomination to the public welfare and 
the state, although owing to the exigencies of time and space, the salient facts only can be given in 
compact form here. 

It is clear that whilst the original nucleus of 184 souls who first put foot upon American soil in 
1734 were fixed in their determination to escape religious persecution, to reach a land of civil and 
spiritual liberty, they had no further aspirations which were peculiarly and entirely their own. In 
this connection it is interesting to recall the fact that the struggle on this continent for self-government 
had already begun and an increasing divergence between England and the colonies had already set in, 
at the time of the chief migration of the Schwenkfelders to America, although the American Revolution, 
speaking historically, did not begin until 1769; so that soon after setting foot on free soil, they were 
face to face with a conflict of far reaching historic importance and as the result of which, the indepen¬ 
dence of the colonial states was secured. Moreover, the fact that upon their arrival in this country, 
Indian attacks all along the line of the colonies were growing more terrible and that these were not 
quelled until 1763, when with the Peace of Paris the brilliant career of France as an American power 
was over, should be recollected. 

It may be truly said that it was faith in God, who for them was an ever present reality, which 
distinguished them above all else. Without doubt, all had belonged to civilized and somewhat cultured 
communities at home and in many ways their dominating ideas of life resembled those of the people 
with whom they established social and commercial relationships in this western hemisphere, and to 
whom they were gradually bound by bonds of human interest and speech. In this connection the 
following statement by the late Governor Pennypacker is significant: “The Schwenkfelders who 
emigrated in a body to Pennsylvania were the most intelligent group of people who came to America 
in the colonial period 

They were not then, nor have they since, been spurred by the passion for politics, and whilst they 
abhorred war, were by no means pacifists. Neither have they been given to society life, nor dissipated 
their energies and means in the pursuit of pleasure, and above all, sports. On the other hand, the 
dominating principle of their lives was of deep spiritual origin, although quite industrious and energetic 
in the pursuit of gain, without the slightest show of the spirit of carelessness and ease. Moreover, 
from the moment that their freedom from oppression was assured, there never was an hour that they 
did not recognize and appreciate their newly-found privileges, as evidenced by the institution of an 
annual celebration of so-called “Gedachtniss Tag,” which has been observed without interruption 
until the present day. Thus each year a new allegiance is given to the ideals and sense of profound 
gratitude exemplified by the immigrant Schwenkfelders. 

That the popularity of these unique yearly meetings of fellowship, inspiration and undying 
gratitude has been steadily increasing, is undoubted. The writer is glad to note the steady decline of 
the tendency to clamor against the oppression suffered by those who actuated by noble impulses 
emigrated to a land of unbounded liberty on the one hand, and a new emphasis upon the use to be made 
of what they purchased by their sacrifices for their successors —for us —on the other. 

The majority of this small original group of immigrants settled in the central and upper portions 
of Montgomery County, as well as Lehigh, Berks and Bucks Counties, of Pennsylvania. Here they 
led most respectable lives and their material interests soon became for a considerable period of time, 
more or less unified, drawn together as they were, by the ties of family and gratitude. Later on, like 
other eastern people (after the war of the Revolution) they shared in the process of unifying the nation 
through inter-state migration. For example, in 1791 David Wagener, a prosperous farmer and land 
owner, residing in Montgomery County, removed his family to a Friend’s Settlement on the west 
bank of Seneca Lake, there becoming a part owner of a grist mill. Five years later he bought the land 
on which the village of Penn Yan was founded by his son, Abraham, in the year 1800. This has been 
a thrifty, rapidly-growing village, and to Abraham Wagener had been accorded the distinction of 
being elected the first President of the Board of Trustees upon its incorporation in April, 1833, and 
also the privilege of naming the village streets when they were first opened. Not a few Schwenkfelders 
and their descendants have broken away from the central nucleus located in Pennsylvania, scattering 
to many different States of the Union. 

Before coming to this country, the Schwenkfelders were for the most part agriculturists, hence 
they naturally chose husbandry as their chief calling upon reaching these shores, clearing and cul¬ 
tivating the earth with great assiduity. Whilst they succeeded during these earlier years of their 
sojourn in a new and promising environment to add to their originally impoverished condition, and 
whilst their wants and particular needs grew simultaneously, it may be justly claimed that they lived 
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honestly and simply, the while showing a marked degree of thrift and the highest regard for law and 
order—the guardian of their precious liberty. 

With few exceptions, the Schwenkfelders for generations were land-owners, to whom in the opinion 
of certain political economists, go all the advantages gained by progress. At all events, the direct and 
natural result of the conditions they were striving for, was improvement in the material state of all 
within their influence. They were, in truth, children of the soil, and this was the storehouse upon 
which they drew; more than this, their dependence upon land was the principal factor in the determina¬ 
tion of their social, intellectual and moral condition, since it amply supplied their main wants and 
desires. Here reference should be made to the fact that as a class they gave evidence of marked 
industry, frugality and intelligence. As individual farmers, the head of the family obtained in addition 
to hired labor, the assistance of his wife and children. This fact, likewise decidedly aided their material 
progress. 

The gift of this primitive folk to the nameless mass, the middle class of society, which forms the 
tested foundation of our American institutions, was the highly creditable way in which they performed 
the task.committed to them by destiny. Moreover, their ideals were of an enduring character and to 
us falls the duty of securing their intact preservation. 

As successful agriculturists they contributed their full share to a calling which has ever been held 
to be first in point of practical importance, and therefore to economic progress, during several genera¬ 
tions. True it is that many of these industrious men and women were, however, an integral part of 
that practical spirit, which has ever won above arts and letters, science, or great historic personages. 
Indeed, we must to-day render thanks for the role played by our ancestors, near and remote, and 
for the immense service they rendered, judged by proper standards, to the local community and the 
state. The history of the descendants of the immigrant Schwenkfelders of the last century, however, 
comprehends the records of not a few men who in various localities of our own and other states of the 
union, and in equally varied fields of endeavor, have reflected lustre upon themselves and their ante¬ 
cedents alike {vide infra). 

The Schwenkfelders did not elect to elude their social and charitable obligations, and after the 
custom of the times, gave bothfinancial aid and personal service to the public welfare. Obviously, 
during the colonial period the ti me was far distant when it could be hoped to establish relationships 
that could allow the good of the whole to become the ruling element in the community. Then as now, 
approbation of one’s fellowmen and the massing of wealth were proportional, but the Schwenkfelders 
were not without that essential principle which would look to the good of humanity. 

It would not be possible to show that opportunities for social enjoyments were abundant, and 
that the lives of all were not more or less sordid owing to a lack of social outlets, even among families 
in the most comfortable circumstances. On the other hand, it is a just observation that there existed 
a limited, social intercourse consisting for the most part of an inter-visitation between families, most 
commonly either “week end” visits, or on the Sabbath day following the morning church services. 
Their observance of the Sabbath, however, was rigid and as has been said of that of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, involved a recognition of the fact that the “right of Sabbath rest for one depends upon a law 
of Sabbath rest for all.” Doubtless, the personal freedom in the civic and moral realms, which the 
earlier Schwenkfelders enjoyed gave encouragement to and opportunity for, the cultivation of the 
primitive virtues. 

At a later date, freedom from actual wants, showed itself in mental and moral improvement, as 
well as in thrift and greater average intelligence. Among the Schwenkfelders increasing skill, prudence 
and knowledge were most probably not so much attributed to the common school, the newspaper and 
their meagre libraries, as to a better material condition in general. 

Their dress down to a comparatively recent period, was rigidly plain; bonnets were worn by the 
women and broad-brimmed stiff hats by the men. Personal decoration by means of jewels was prac¬ 
tically unknown, if we except ear-rings of a simple pattern. Neatness and cleanliness of person and 
wearing apparel, however, were decidedly in evidence. In their household were found the national 
spirit and traditions of a noble past, but they spoke a different language—called “Pennsylvania Ger¬ 
man” up to half a century ago. 

The Schwenkfelders for upwards of a century after their arrival in this country opposed any 
matrimonial alliance of either sons or daughters with those of the parents of other denominations with 
the effect that the evil results of consanguinity became evident in certain families. More recently, 
however, this narrowness of spirit with its smoldering discontent has given way to a more natural 
and progressive state of things in the realm of social and individual moral responsibility to the end that 
a greater justice was brought to light and a healthier and happier group of people has been evolved. 


It is worthy of note that the Schwenkfelders can claim to have been an integral part of the basic 
national stock and also that they participated in a small way in the process of assimilation of new¬ 
comers including the foreign-born. Of the majority of this small sect (now numbering all told 1350 
souls) for a century and a half after settling in this country, it might be said they lived a quiet, useful 
country life, were good neighbors, good American citizens, chiefly interested in agriculture, domestic 
problems, religion, education and the pursuit of reading. With the passing of time, however, they 
helped to swell the tide that has brought about marked urban concentration. 

We should be grateful to those ancestral traditions whose encircling glory we of the present day, 
in common with our predecessors, have inherited. The earlier forbears who settled this country have 
long rested in their graves and none there be that remember them, but one would be lacking in percep¬ 
tion and appreciation, who did not discern that their piety, influence and example are yet a potent 
force in the community in which they labored with fruitful results. 

This small band has been privileged to observe and had their spirits touched by many wars of 
democracy against despotic autocracy since their arrival in this country. In 1775 they saw the new 
western hemisphere democracy born to the modern world; they witnessed the Revolutionary War 
which settled for all time the independence of these United States of America and the Civil War which 
completely banished slavery from this hemisphere, as well as the recent great conflict, which it is 
hoped, will settle for all time the question of military autocratic domination of the world. 

But though the Schwenkfelders never approved of the old methods of settling international dis¬ 
putes by war, when it became indispensably necessary for America to accept gauge of battle in order to 
crush a natural foe to liberty, they displayed loyalty, heroism and patriotism by their active participa¬ 
tion both at home and in the field, while some made the supreme sacrifice. Males of military age 
proved themselves to be “valiant men, able to bear the buckler and the sword.” The Schwenkfelders, 
however, have ever been champions of peace and now that the great war-ogre has been curbed, they are, 
with the song of gratitude in their hearts, hoping for the realization of an organized, world-wide democ¬ 
racy that will insure future peace by its inherent moral force. 

Among the 'more strictly private functions of the Schwenkfelders, as a denomination, were the 
work and associated activities of their educational and religious institutions. It is natural that in 
addition to the union of material interests, of which mention has been made above, there should be 
formed a moral, intellectual and spiritual unity. For example, it was not difficult to amalgamate 
their ideals and sentiments, as well as doctrines and beliefs. On the other hand, no effort to govern the 
social, moral or economic life of the community was made, and a no more law-abiding body of citizens 
could have been found. From an economic aspect the interests of the Schwenkfelders did not differ 
to any extent from those of other sects among whom they lived; from the political angle, however, the 
majority were “whigs,” while later upon its birth they joined the republican party almost without 
exception. As stated above, the earlier generations of Schwenkfelders had no political aspirations, 
but in recent times not a few have held important local public positions. 

The intellectual history of the Schwenkfelders reveals that many of the original small company 
were well-educated, and there was a general sentiment among all in favor of advanced mental training. 
Indeed, it is an authenticated fact that the Schwenkfelders early established first-class schools in 
Pennsylvania, although in a modified and rudimentary form. [Vide Historical Sketch, p. 15.] Here 
we see the implantation of the seeds of a greater freedom and an intellectual advancement, the narrow 
traditionalism and puritanism of their day and generation notwithstanding. Moreover, by the same 
token they were conforming to the law, generally appreciated at the present, that what you would 
have appear in the mature generation you must put into the curricula of our public and secondary 
schools. 

To understand the public spirit of these, our pioneers, in matters educational and spiritual, there 
would be no better way, if time and space permitted, than to study the life, influence and activities of 
such a man as Christopher Schultz, who represented them most admirably. It can only be added 
that he being possessed of many good qualities both of heart and mind exerted a great force in the 
denomination as well as the state, and assumed naturally a leading role, preparing a system of church 
government which was adopted on the 17th of August, 1782, the while stimulating the zeal and intelli¬ 
gence of his contemporaries. Without doubt, he had beside him many willing and powerful helpers, 
notably the Revs. George Weiss, Balthasar Heebner and Balthasar Hoffman. 

In not a few instances, individual talents forced their way into prominence among the earlier 
descendants of this group of immigrants. These and other men belonging to this sect at different 
later periods of time realized that only by placing themselves in direct contact with the world was it 
possible to develop their talents in a fuller degree. No Schwenkfelder, however, received the advan¬ 
tages of college or university training until a comparatively recent date, but at present writing, without 
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doubt the percentage of young men identified with this denomination who are embracing the benefits 
of a liberal education, is higher than that of any other sect. 

Whilst the need for education is fully appreciated by the Schwenkfelder Church, it must be 
recollected that the knowledge gained must be assimilated, if we would avoid the creation of a false 
valuation in the minds of the student as to the role he will play in the world. It has been well said 
that the acquisition of facts unassimilated, necessitates bringing theory and practice closer together. 

Brief reference should be made here to a well-known educational institution, Perkiomen School 
for Boys, which was founded in 1875 by Rev. C. S. Wieand under the title, Perkiomen Seminary. In 
1892, it became the property of the Schwenkfelder church and Dr.O. S. Kriebel(the present incumbent) 
was made Principal. The growth of this institution has been steady, and healthy; its beneficent 
influence and effectiveness, as a school to prepare boys for colleges and universities, as well as the 
duties and responsibilities of citizenship, are beyond question. The early success of Perkiomen School 
for Boys may be said to have been the turning-point where the rather stern, gloomy influences pre¬ 
vailing, were tempered by scholarship and by evidences of healthful relaxation as well as a lessening 
of the shadows around their lives and a widening of the horizon. This institution has further served to 
infuse a new spirit of good taste and refinement, not only into the student-body, but into the community 
and church as well. 

Christianity in the Schwenkfelder Church for more than a century after its inception in this 
country consisted of religious and moral training only, without helpful and voluntary agencies, which 
came into being at a much later date, although the same thing might be said of other denominations 
at that day. Humanitarianism, which is the mode of the present day, and in whose ranks are to be 
found practically the entire membership of the denomination at this writing, was then hazy and 
lacking in zeal for want of organization. There was no opportunity given by which intelligent and 
zealous laymen could actively assist in the moral and religious quality of the membership; no armed 
organizational force to carry on social service duties, so much needed to encourage and guide the more 
helpless and dependent classes. So-called “Kinderlehr,” however, was carried on as an unique and 
solemn religious custom and with far reaching moral and spiritual benefits. 

It was, on the whole, a period of gospel sermons with no indications of an abandonment of religion 
and certain moral sanctions so obvious at present throughout the Protestant world. They truly be¬ 
lieved in the ultimate supremacy of the spiritual values and we of to-day should consider whether or 
not some of that spiritual vitality which characterized our church in earlier days has been lost. Who 
will sound the world note of warning so much needed by all denominations at the present day? 

The forms of worship and the meeting houses were primitive, and the souls of the worshipers 
received and accepted every impression to which they were subjected, but they were not wholly 
without prejudice. It was not until the year 1790 that the first church edifice was erected in what had 
been designated as the “Upper District,” in contradistinction to the “Lower District,” for administra¬ 
tive conveniences. Prior to this time, divine services had been held at private residences, following 
the custom which had been established in the Fatherland. 

The clergy was until a comparatively recent period self-educated, being chosen from among the 
lay members of the church by ballot. Their discourses, however, showed them to be true servants 
of the Master and were listened to with manifest sympathy and benefit, while not a few inculcated the 
ideas of civic and religious duties with much power. The singing until a time easily within human 
recollection was entirely congregational; that is to say without the aid of either choir or instrumental 
music. Unfortunately, it was in consequence of the narrowness and unprogressiveness of the de¬ 
nomination as an organized body that many members from time to time, forsook the religion of their 
fathers and identified themselves with other more progressive churches. 

In this connection, mention should be made of the fact that the observance of the holy 
sacraments was first instituted in the year 1877 at the home of Anthony K. Heebner, Worcester, 
Pennsylvania. It has been obvious that the adoption of this universally recognized religious ceremonial 
requirement witnessed the infusion of a new and broader spirit in the entire denomination and one 
more in harmony with the real spiritual needs of mankind. 

The quarter of a century last passed, however, has brought this sect forward far beyond the hopes 
and expectations of those who had been long advocating a change to more advanced methods and an 
enlargement of the sphere of church activity. For example the membership had grown from 305 in 
1895 to 635 in 1903, and 1280 in 1919. It will be observed from these figures that the denomination 
has more than quadrupled itself in the quarter of a century last passed. 

Mention should be made of the deep interest in more recent years of the Schwenkfelders in 
Christian Missions, both at home and abroad. At home, a new-born mission was first announced at 
Philadelphia in 1895, ten years later at Norristown (1905) and at Lansdale in 1916, the two first- 


named enterprises having since become successful church organizations, while the last-named is still 
a flourishing mission church. Abroad, a sister with a true missionary spirit, Miss Flora Heebner, has 
been the representative of this church in Taiku, China, since 1904, where she is carrying on a splendid 
work with well-directed effort in various branches of missionary activity. 

Great and commendable as were the sacrifices made by the small band of Schwenkfelders, who 
emigrated to our shores, as has been observed above, to realize that a member of the nobility not lacking 
in imperial qualities should abandon his high station, should simplify himself, as it were, and assume 
the role of an ardent Christian reformer as did Casper von Schwenkfeld, was an even greater surrender 
of earthly means, comforts and ties. The fact therefore that the Publication Board of the Schwenk- 
felder Church has been glad to share the burden equally with Hartford Theological Seminary in 
publishing the so-called Corpus Schwenckfeldianorum—a stupendous work in 17 volumes (6 of which 
have already appeared), which contains the theology and writings of this world-famed reformer, need 
excite no surprise. 

At first, edited by Dr. Chester David Hartranft, the noted biblical scholar and historian, since 
his demise which occurred in 1914, Dr. E. E. S. Johnson, who had been associate editor previously, 
became the natural successor to Dr. Hartranft, having been as the result of experience and training, 
especially well qualified for the important and responsible position. Let us hope that the ardent, 
moral and spiritual ideals of the great reformer, Casper von Schwenkfeld, may through the mediation 
of this extensive presentation, serve a practical end; that is, animate an ever widening circle of readers 
with the spirit of the Master. 

Among the educational agencies projected by the Schwenkfelder Church in recent times is “The 
Schwenkfeldian,” a monthly periodical which gives publicity to the work and activities of the various 
local churches and also serves as a vehicle for the expression of opinion on historic, sociologic, moral and 
religious subjects. The launching of this journal was a constructive piece of work and should, among 
other things, help to arouse this denomination to the importance of giving increased attention to its 
needs and true situation. The editorial discussions of social, moral and religious topics provide food 
for reflection to all its readers, since they are carried on by men of education and sound discernment. 
The “Schwenkfeldian” is in every respect worthy of support and popular appreciation. 

So soon as the more active objections to modern methods by certain leading officials in the 
denomination had been overcome, a new spirit, a display of modern organizational effort in many 
directions, of which the church may justly feel proud, including the special fields of endeavor briefly 
referred to above, rapidly ensued. We see now such fine fruits of Christianity in the Schwenkfelder 
Church as missionary work, education, benevolence, social service, faith and love, all adding to the joy 
of worship and individual happiness. 

We should realize that the accumulated heritage of the previous generations of Schwenkfelders 
has made this generation rich at birth, that a denomination is not a physical fact, but a moral and 
spiritual fact in which the dead have furnished the chief content of the atmosphere we are privileged 
to breathe. We must ever recollect that no denomination, no more than an individual, can live unto 
itself. The Schwenkfelder Church has been, is, and the writer hopes ever shall continue to be an advo¬ 
cate of the principle of co-operation between protestant churches representing differing creeds. Indeed, 
in recent years it has repeatedly exemplified this principle, it is a particular pleasure to state. Finally, 
it behooves the present generation of Schwenkfelders to mediate the higher social virtues and moral 
ideals to those that shall come after them. 
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THE SCHWENKFELDERS 
AN HISTORICAL SKETCH 
By Hon. Christopher Heydrick 


The Schwenkfelders were so called from Caspar Schwenkfeld, a Silesian nobleman. He was born 
at Ossing (now Ossig), in Liibner circle, in the Principality of Liegnitz, in Lower Silesia, in 1490, was 
educated at Cologne, and dwelt several years at other universities, where theology early attracted his 
attention, and the writings of the Church Fathers became his favorite study. Quitting university 
life he visited many German courts, and devoted some years to the culture which, in his time, was 
supposed to befit his rank, qualifying himself for knighthood, and becoming, as he says in one of his 
epistles, a courtier. While yet a young man he entered the service of Carl, Duke of Munsterberg, a 
grandson of Podiebrad, the Hussite King of Bohemia, at whose court the doctrines of John Huss were 
received, and by none more heartily than by the young knight and courtier. They made a deep and 
lasting impression upon his mind, and doubtless gave direction to his future life and labors. Bodily 
infirmities soon unfitted him for knightly duties, and he quitted the service of the Duke of Munsterberg 
and became Counsellor to Frederick II., Duke of Liegnitz, whom he served in that capacity a number 
of years. Theology, however, had stronger attractions for him than affairs of state. He made the 
acquaintance of many theologians who were drifting in the direction of the Reformation, among whom 
were Valentine Crautwald, Johann Sigismund Werner, and Fabian Eckel, and under the influence of 
such associations the impressions received at Munsterberg deepened until, as he expressed it, God 
touched his heart, and he withdrew from the ducal court and was chosen Canon of St. John’s Church, 
in Liegnitz. Luther had now withdrawn from the Church of Rome, and his preaching attracted 
Schwenkfeld’s attention and inspired him with a more intense zeal for the service of the Divine Master. 
He was at one with Luther upon the issues which the latter had raised with the Roman Catholic Church, 
and could no longer hold his position in St. John’s Church without violence to his conscience. He 
therefore renounced it to become an evangelist, and, for thirty-six years, with voice and pen, exhort 
men to repentance and godliness. 

Although not by nature a controversialist, as his writings abundantly testify, Schwenkfeld soon 
came to differ with the great Reformer on several points, chief among which related to the Eucharist, 
to the efficacy of the Divine Word, to the human nature of Christ, and to baptism. Schwenkfeld 
rejected the doctrine of impanation or consubstantiation as well as that of transubstantiation, and 
held that Christ taught (Matt. xxvi. 26) that “such as this broken bread is to the body, so is my body 
to the soul, a true and real food, which nourishes, sanctifies, and delights the soul; and such as this 
wine is to the body, so, in its effects, is my blood to the soul, which it strengthens and refreshes;” and, 
as a corollary, that the impenitent, though he would eat of the bread of the Lord, could not eat the 
body of the Lord, but that the penitent believer did partake of both , not only at the sacramental altar, 
blit elsewhere. 

In respect to the second point of difference, he denied that the external word, which is committed 
to writing in the Scriptures, was endowed with the power of healing, illuminating, and renewing the 
mind, but ascribed this power to the Internal or Eternal Word, i. e., Christ himself. (John i. 1—14; 
Rev. xix. 13.) He regretted that Luther, who at first was quite in accord with him, should see fit 
afterwards to ascribe to the written, outward, or preached word that power and efficacy which is 
inherent only in Christ, the Eternal Word. Luther translated Romans x. 17: “So kommt der Glaube 
aus der Predigt, das Predigen aber dureh das Wort Gottes”—So faith cometh by preaching , but preach¬ 
ing by the word of God; while Schwenkfeld followed the original closely, rendering it in the equivalent 
of the English translation: So then faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of God. 

Upon the third point of difference Schwenkfeld would not allow Christ’s human nature in its 
exalted state to be called a creature or created substance, holding that such denomination was “in¬ 
finitely below His majestic dignity, reunited, as it is in that glorious state, with the Divine Essence.” 
He also rejected infant baptism, holding that instruction and faith should precede baptism (Acts 


viii. 12, 13; Mark xvi. 15, 16; Matt, xxviii. 19); and that the Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper were not intended as “a channel and means” through which the unregenerated participant 
could obtain salvation. 

Having settled in his own mind the true meaning of the words uttered by our Lord at the institu¬ 
tion of the sacramental feast, Schwenkfeld wrote out his views and submitted them to his friend 
Crautwald, who at first rejected them, and reproved him sharply for what he esteemed his heresy. 
Schwenkfeld, however, besought him to pray over the matter, and examine the words of the institution 
closely in the original tongue, declaring his conviction, in harmony with his theory of the operation 
of the Divine Word, that Christ had revealed the meaning to him. Crautwald finally promised to 
pray and think over the matter, and the result was his conversion. Speaking of this conference in 
one of his letters, Schwenkfeld says: “A fortnight later he (Crautwald) wrote me a Latin letter that 
the Lord Christ had revealed to him also the true meaning of the words.” 

Earnestly desiring harmony rather than polemic discussion, and hoping that an interchange of 
opinions would lead to an agreement with Luther, Schwenkfeld determined to seek a personal interview 
with him, and accordingly, in September, 1525, visited him at Wittenberg, and laid before him his views 
together with Crautwald’s letter. Bugenhagen, Pomeranus, and Justus Jonas were present, and the 
conference, which continued several days, was marked by Christian courtesy. Luther was in a 
condescending mood and said to Schwenkfeld: “I say truly that I have been troubled with this doc¬ 
trinal point for three years. Now your opinion is acceptable to me; it is very good if you can prove it. 
Finally, I say that your doctrinal point is not objectionable to me if you can prove it. I, also, was 
strongly inclined to it, and have long striven against it, and still have to strive against it.” 

Schwenkfeld’s mission seemed to have been successful, at least so far as to justify the belief that 
his views would receive respectful consideration, and he parted from the reformers in friendship, and, 
we may well suppose, returned to his own country with a light heart. But he was doomed to dis¬ 
appointment. After two months Luther returned his manuscript and Crautwald’s letter, and wrote 
him in his characteristic style, that he and Crautwald must cease to lead the people astray; that the 
blood of those whom they led astray would be upon their heads, and closed with these words: “Kurtz- 
um, entwieder ihr oder wir miissen des Teufels leibeigen seyn, weil wir uns beiderseits Gottes Wort 
ruhmen”—In short, either you or we must be in the bond service of the devil, because we, on both sides, 
appeal to the word of God. 

Troubles now began to thicken. Cut off from fellowship with the Lutherans, Schwenkfeld was 
none the less an object of the hatred of the Catholics. Even Ferdinand, King of Bohemia and Hungary, 
afterwards Emperor of Germany, whose liberality to the Protestants brought him into such disfavor at 
Rome that Pope Paul IV. refused to ratify his elevation to the imperial dignity, could not tolerate his 
teachings in respect to the Sacraments of the Lord’s Supper and Baptism, misrepresented as they were 
by the Catholic clergy, and wrote to the Duke of Liegnitz to proceed to extreme measures for his re¬ 
pression—Silesia then being under the suzerainty of the Bohemian kings. But the Duke was so far in 
sympathy with Schwenkfeld that he had printed for the use of his own household a “Confession of 
Faith” drawn up by two of the latter’s co-workers and most intimate friends,—Eckel and Werner,— 
and embodying the very doctrines which were so distasteful to the King’s spiritual advisers. Moreover, 
a friendship, formed while Schwenkfeld was Counsellor to the Duke and never afterwards interrupted, 
forbade compliance with the King’s command. But the Duke was powerless to protect his friend, and 
therefore advised him to retire from Silesia until more tolerant counsels should prevail at the royal 
court. He accordingly left Silesia in 1529 for a journey through Germany, but, as the sequel proved, 
never to return to his native land,—a circumstance which gave occasion for the story circulated by his 
enemies at the time, and since repeated by some German writers, that he had been expelled by the 
Duke at the instance of Ferdinand, a story that Schwenkfeld expressly refuted on several occasions, 
and which is disproved by his friendly correspondence with the Duke until the latter’s death. Thence¬ 
forth he had no settled abiding-place, but moved about from city to city, defending his doctrines and 
faith in public conferences and discussions with the learned, and before the Magistrates at Augsburg, 
Nurnberg, Strasburg, Tubingen, and Ulm; often persecuted, and at least once—at Tubingen in 1535— 
tried for heresy, when he was so far acquitted as to be promised freedom of religious worship in private, 
though forbidden to speak publicly. 

His life was one of unremitting labor. Besides preaching, he maintained an extensive correspon¬ 
dence with learned men and others of high rank throughout Germany and in Switzerland, and wrote 
many books and pamphlets, several editions of which were published—one in 1592, in four large quarto 
volumes. A spirit of deep and fervent piety pervaded his writings; and, although when controversy 
was forced upon him he stoutly defended his opinions upon disputed points of doctrine, he held that 
repentance of sin, purity of life, and humble trust in the cleansing efficacy of the blood of Christ were 
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of infinitely more importance than subscription to dogmas and observance of the Sacraments. Hence 
he desired not to establish an independent church, but frequently declared, in his writings, his unwilling¬ 
ness to separate himself from any who loved Christ. Notwithstanding the irreconcilable differences 
between himself and Luther, and the harsh treatment which he had received from the latter after the 
Wittenberg conference, he never ceased to frankly acknowledge his obligations and express in the warm¬ 
est terms his gratitude to the great reformer for the services he had rendered to him in common with all 
who were seeking the truth; and as late as 1543, less than three years before Luther’s death, wrote 
him, earnestly and affectionately entreating him to examine his “Confession of Faith Concerning the 
Person of Christ,” a work then just published, and point out his errors, if any. He died at the city of 
Ulm on the 10th of December, 1562, leaving a name unspotted by any charge except that of heresy, 
and that only in respect to the doctrines herein mentioned, and others held in common by the reformers. 
His opponents accorded him the praise of possessing great learning combined with modesty, meekness, 
piety, and a loving spirit. 

Although the establishment of an independent church was a purpose never entertained by Schwenk- 
feld, he had, so far as successful teaching of his distinctive doctrines went, prepared the way for it. 
Many clergymen and noblemen and other influential and learned men in Silesia and throughout 
Germany, and in some localities, especially in the Principalities of Liegnitz and Jauer, almost the 
entire population, embraced his doctrines; and for a time his adherents enjoyed the public ministration 
of the Gospel in not a few of the churches where they were most numerous, not as a distinct sect, but 
as part of the reformed Church in its wider sense. But their prosperity was short-lived. State reasons 
inclined the Protestant princes to favor the larger following of Luther, and most of the evangelical 
pastors who adhered to Schwenkfeld’s views were displaced, while but few were permitted to end their 
days with the churches which they served in Schwenkfeld’s time, and these under admonitions to 
observe the Sacraments according to the Lutheran practice. Even Frederick II. of Liegnitz, whose 
friendship for Schwenkfeld never abated, yielded late in life to the pressure of the dominant influences 
in the Protestant Church, and dismissed the Court Preacher Werner for no other reason than that he 
continued to teach the same doctrines that the Duke approved when Schwenkfeld was near the Court. 
But Frederick could not entirely forget his first love, and while he lived no severity was exercised 
towards the people in his dominions. 

After the Duke’s death, however, they fared worse. That they, on the one hand, were Protestant 
and Evangelical, and on the other declined fellowship with the Lutherans, was enough to excite the 
intolerant spirit of the age, and invite persecution from all sides. Other circumstances conspired to 
bring them into disfavor alike with the clergy and the civil magistrates. Their rejection of infant 
baptism was sufficient, in the judgment of those who cared not to inquire further, to justify the charge 
that they were Anabaptists, and bring upon them the odium of the excesses committed by that sect 
but a few years before at Munster. Neither the explicit denial by Schwenkfeld in his lifetime of any 
sympathy with the Anabaptists, nor the blameless lives of the people, who rendered unto Caesar the 
things that were Caesar’s, and strove according to their knowledge to render unto God the things that 
were God’s, availed to free them from that charge. They were called Sehwenkfielders in derision,— 
a name which they accepted,—and were stigmatized by almost every name that was supposed to 
convey a reproach. The new Duke, Frederick III., determined to stamp them out of his dominions, 
and issued a stringent decree against them, among other things imposing a fine of five hundred florins 
upon any person who should harbor an Anabaptist, by which he meant a Schwenkfelder, and later, 
ordered all their books to be seized and burned. 

These measures had the opposite effect to that intended; the number of Schwenkfelders increased 
rather than diminished, but the persecutors did not gain wisdom from experience. Persecutions 
increased from year to year, until about 1580, when it seemed that every means that the ingenuity of 
man could devise was employed to coerce these people into either the Lutheran or the Catholic Church. 
In addition to former methods, the clergy refused to solemnize marriages until the contracting parties 
would partake of the Sacrament at the parochial church; men and women were dragged in chains into 
churches; leading men were expelled from the country; frequently when the people met at private 
houses for worship, as was their custom, they were arrested and imprisoned, often in dungeons, where 
many died from starvation, cold, and violent treatment, and others contracted diseases of which they 
died soon after their release; and finally large numbers were sent to Vienna, and there condemned 
without trial to serve in the wars with the Turks, or as oarsmen on Mediterranean galleys. And so 
the weary years passed until the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War necessitated conciliation, when the 
Schwenkf elders accepted the horrors of that prolonged struggle as a grateful change from the cruelties 
of religious persecution. But soon after the peace of Westphalia the old persecutions were renewed 
with, if possible, increased rigor. From 1650 until 1658 they were especially severe. 


Amid all these persecutions, without churches, without organization, robbed to a great extent of 
their religious books, and forbidden under severe penalties to reprint those that had been committed 
to the flames, the Schwenkfelders maintained their faith and their worship in the Fatherland for more 
than two centuries. The Bible was, indeed, allowed to them, and of this they were diligent readers; 
and, notwithstanding the efforts to suppress their literature, copies of Schwenkfeld’s works and the 
sermons and other writings of Johann Sigismund Werner, Michael Hiller, Erasmus Weichenhan, and 
Christian Hoburg were here and there preserved, and these served the multitude who met at the houses 
of their possessors to hear them read. The entire Sabbath, from morning till night, was spent in worship 
and in listening to the reading of such books. 

Martin John, a learned physician of Hockenau, who wrote in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, says: “Whoever had books, read on Sundays, and the others went to hear. The order was 
thus: In the morning, after each one had prayed when he rose from his bed, they assembled and sang 
the morning song standing; then they prayed from a prayer-book and sang a hymn of invocation, 
especially to the Holy Ghost, all standing; after that they sang sitting, then prayed, and thereupon 
read some sermons; then prayed again and sang a couple of hymns; after that they ate at midday; 
then prayed again standing and sang an invocatory hymn, after which they read quite until evening, 
when they prayed and sang standing. This was the order on Sunday, and when the people came together 
in the week-time (for spinning) they then almost always sang, and when any one wished to go home 
they knelt down together and prayed.” 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century the spirit of intolerance relaxed, and the Lutheran 
Church presenting her attractive side to this people, large numbers, especially of the young, were 
won over to her communion, and from that time the Schwenkfelders gradually decreased, until in 1718 
they numbered only a few hundreds where they had formerly been counted by the thousands, and had 
disappeared entirely from many villages where they had once been numerous. Reduced in numbers 
as they now were, their conversion to the Roman Catholic faith was, nevertheless, deemed by the 
Jesuits an object of sufficient importance to enlist the energies of the Order in that direction, and in 
furtherance of such object they commenced operations about this time at the Imperial Court. It 
was not difficult to persuade Charles VI. that the treaty of Westphalia in its interdiction of religious 
persecution did not protect the Schwenkfelders. An order to the government at Liegnitz to send in an 
official report of that people and their creed was therefore readily obtained, and in obedience thereto 
some of the leading men were summoned to appear at Liegnitz on the 19th of May, 1718, where they 
were questioned and required to hand in a written declaration or confession of their faith and some of 
their doctrinal and devotional books. Next, the Lutheran pastors at Harpersdorf and Neudorf were 
required to furnish lists of the Schwenkfelders in their respective parishes. 

These proceedings were followed in December, 1719, by the appearance of two Jesuit priests 
bearing a “Legitimation,” issued by the Superior Magistracy at Breslau, in the name and by command 
of the Emperor, accrediting them as missionaries for the conversion of the Schwenkfelders, in the 
following words: 

“The Roman Emperor, also King in Germany, Spain, Hungary, and Bohemia, by his acting Privy Counsellor, 
Director, Chancellor, and Counsellors at the Royal Superior Domain in the Duchy of Upper and Lower Silesia. 

“Offers first his courteous services, amity, and all blessings to the royal offices and domains, as also to the magis¬ 
trates, rulers, and officers, and to all lower jurisdictions, and others. And whereas his Imperial Majesty, our most 
gracious master, by virtue of a most gracious rescript issued unto the Royal Superior Domain on the 18th day of 
September last, has graciously declared in what manner a mission should be established for the conversion of the 
Schwenkfelders living in the Principalities of Schweidnitz, Jauer, and Liegnitz, and has most graciously thought proper 
to appoint for this purpose two priests from the Jesuit Society, namely, the worthy P. P. Johann Milahn and Carolum 
Regent, and has furthermore graciously commanded that the Superior Domain should provide said Patres Mission¬ 
aries with letters patent so that they might not be impeded in their beneficial undertaking, therefore all the magis¬ 
trates, rulers, and other inhabitants, of whatever standing, office, or condition, are accordingly enjoined not to molest 
in any way those Patres Missionaries, nor to impede them in their ecclesiastical functions quo quo modo, under avoid¬ 
ance of severe animadversion, but moreover they are commanded to render them readily all possible assistance and 
help, and thus not to give cause for any complaint. In executing hereby the most gracious command of his Imperial 
Majesty we have no doubt of your acting in accordance therewith. 

“Hans Anton Count Schaegotsch (L. S.), ex consilio Reg. Cur. 

“Franz Carl Count Cottulinsky, Due. Silesiae. 

“M. J. Aglo von Wiesenstein, etc. 

“Breslau, the 9th of October, 1719.” 

The royal government at Liegnitz added to this Legitimation of the Superior Magistracy, the 
following: 

“All the hereinbefore named dominions, especially those at Harpersdorf, Armenruh, and Hockenau, where within 
the Principality of Liegnitz the most Schwenkfelders are living and dwelling, and all the inhabitants of the precinct 
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of Goldberg, are hereby strictly directed, ordered, and commanded not to hinder the above-named two Patres Soc. 
Jesn in this mission charge conferred upon them by his Maj., not even under the pretence that they are overreaching 
the missionary object; but much less subject them to anything unbecoming or troublesome, but moreover to manifest 
to them with readiness all necessary assistance. By all of which ye shall show your proper regard, etc. 

“W., Count of Wurben, Governor-General. 

“Libgnitz, the 15th day of December, 1719.” 

At first the missionaries required only the men to attend their services, and sought to win them by 
expounding the doctrines of the Catholic Church, and attempting to refute those of the Schwenkfelders. 
But in the latter they found no easy task. To the end that they might know what they had to refute, 
they demanded answers in writing to a number of questions. These were cheerfully given, and at 
considerable length; every proposition being supported by abundant citations of Scripture and from 
the Church Fathers. Finding the people so strongly fortified in their religious opinions, and so apt to 
defend them, the missionaries became irritated and threatened to adopt harsher methods after the 
close of the year 1720. Accordingly, early in the year 1721, it was announced that the women and 
children must be brought to the missionaries for instruction in the Catholic religion; and an imperial 
edict to this effect was exhibited. 

There was now consternation among the people. So long as only men of mature judgment were 
required to hear the instructions of the missionaries, they feared nothing, but they could not endure 
the subjection of their tender offspring to teachings and influences which they regarded as pernicious. 
They therefore, on the 5th of May, 1721, dispatched three deputies—Christopher Hoffmann, Balthasar 
Hoffmann, and Balthasar Hoffrichter—to Vienna to sue for toleration. These deputies were graciously 
received by the Emperor, and remained at the Court five years, during which time they presented no 
less than seventeen memorials to the Emperor in person at audiences granted for that purpose, setting 
forth the persecutions suffered by their people at the hands of the missionaries and of the magistrates 
at the instigation of the missionaries, and praying for toleration and protection. But notwithstanding 
theEmperor’s uniform kindness of manner at these audiences, and thathe ordered a cessation of violence 
until further consideration, matters constantly grew worse in Silesia. 

When parents refused to present their children for instruction, they were imprisoned; women 
were placed in the stocks and compelled to lie in cold rooms in the winter without so much as straw 
under them; and when imprisonment failed to bring the people with their children to the missionary 
services, fines and extortions were added. Marriages were forbidden unless the parties would promise 
to rear their offspring in the Catholic faith, and when young people went into other countries to be 
married, they were imprisoned for that on their return. The dead were not allowed Christian burial 
in the churchyards where their ancestors of the same faith for many generations slept, but were required 
to be interred in cattle-ways, and sorrowing friends were forbidden to follow the remains of loved ones 
to these ignominious resting-places. Hundreds of Schwenkf elders were so buried at Harpersdorf, 
Langenneudorf, and Lauterseifen during the twenty years that the mission was maintained. The 
missionaries claimed guardianship of all orphan children of Schwenkfelders, and thus the last hours of 
the dying were embittered by the thought that their children must be educated in a faith that they 
themselves abhorred. And to prevent escape from the horrible situation in which they were placed, 
the people were forbidden to sell their property or, under any pretext, leave the country, and severe 
penalties were denounced against any person who should assist a Schwenkfelder to escape by pur¬ 
chasing his property, or otherwise. 

The deputies made a final appeal to the Emperor for mercy on the 28th of July, 1725. That 
appeal was answered by the publication—in September—of the following decree: 

“CHARLES THE SIXTH. 

“Dear Faithful : We received your obedient report of March 20th, of this year, by which you have informed us 
of the condition of the ecclesiastical mission appointed for the conversion of those Schwenkfelder Sectariorum sojourn¬ 
ing at several places in our Duchy of Silesia. As we now most graciously desire a better progress of the mission, we 
therefore provide: 

“Primo, most graciously to wit: That the mission henceforth exercise all their power to accomplish the work 
of conversion with profit and good effect. And likewise 

“Secundo , that all watchful oversight of the mock preachers and Seductores from the authority of the country, 
and especially from those missionaries, be kept as heretofore commanded, and in case of any trespass at once to arrest 
the guilty and to punish them in terrorem alior, and to report to us aggravating occurrences if thought proper, and also 
we desire that the same may be understood concerning those Schwenkfelder inhabitants and housekeepers who permit 
Schwenkfelder conventicula in their houses, or who are leaders or instigators to persistence in those heretical errors. 
In such a manner that they shall be arrested as soon as the same shall be sufficiently apparent, brought here and their 
names entered. So it shall 


“Tertio, not only be a settled matter that the Schwehkfelder books of instruction shall be hunted up and taken 
away, as also no less 

“ Quarto, that the children of the Schwenkfelders shall be brought to preaching and catechizing, and also the 
adulti Sectarii themselves shall be held to the presence and hearing thereof, and those who without good cause absent 
themselves, shall at the first occurrence be charged with a money fine in proportion to their circumstances; for the 
second time it shall be doubled; upon further renitenz to the contrary they shall be punished according to the nature 
of the case with arrest or opere publico: and further the Schwehkfelder congregations in their submissive requests to 
be tolerated in their confession of faith in future, are once for all refused, and they shall never hereafter venture to 
present any new supplications; and be it in all seriousness announced to all the respective jurisdictions and public 
authorities that the missionary fathers shall by nothing, and in no way or manner, be hindered, but upon their call 
shall receive all necessary assistance with all force and effect. Also to report to us, from time to time, all future occur¬ 
rences by and through our royal Bohemian Court Bureau. Herein let our will be executed. 

“Decreed at Vienna, the 30th of July, 1725. 

“CHARLES, 

“Ad mandatum, 

“Joh. Christoph Jordan. 

“Ferd. Comes Vinsky, 

“Ris Bohoemise Sup Cancellarius. 

“To the Royal Superior Magistracy 
“in Silesia. 

“Presented the 19th of August, 1725. 

“The foregoing copy was taken from the original, with the same carefully compared and found to agree with the 
same in every particular, which is hereby attested by deliberately attaching thereto the great royal official seal. 

“So done at the Royal Castle in Jauer, the 19th of September, 1725. g .. 

The missionaries now bent all their energies to the accomplishment of the work in hand, and to 
the full exercised with the utmost rigor the powers granted to them, and were aided therein by the 
civil magistrates even to patrolling the highways to prevent the escape of any of the doomed people. 
Thus was this unhappy people shut up to the choice of either apostasy, or continued endurance of the 
ever-increasing miseries of their situation, or flight. The first was to the true Sehwenkfelder simply 
impossible; the second was too horrible to be contemplated. They therefore resolved to escape from 
the country at all hazards. 

The exodus commenced in the month of February, 1726. During that month and the months of 
March, April, and May following, upwards of one hundred and seventy families escaped by night from 
Harpersdorf, Armenruh, and Hockenau, and fled on foot to Upper Lusatia, then a part of the Electorate 
of Saxony, and found shelter at Wirsa near Greissenberg, Gorlitz, Hennersdorf near Gorlitz, Berthels- 
dorf, and Herrnhut. In consequence of the prohibition of sales of property by Schwenkfelders, and 
the police regulations to prevent emigration, they were obliged to leave all their property behind except 
what they could carry upon their backs or upon wheelbarrows. Consequently the less provident, 
who had laid up little or no money, found themselves in great destitution amongst strangers. They 
were, however, hospitably received, and treated with much consideration by the Senate of Gorlitz, 
and by Count Zinzendorf, at Berthelsdorf and Herrnhut, and soon after their arrival assistance came 
to them unexpectedly from theretofore unknown friends in Holland. They lived here in a state of 
uncertainty as to the future for eight years. 

The assistance received from Holland led to a correspondence with the Dutch benefactors, who 
strongly advised emigration to Pennsylvania. Some, however, began to purchase homes in Lusatia, 
and it is doubtful whether all would not have settled there permanently had not subsequent events 
proved the advice of the Hollanders to have been both timely and wise. In the spring of 1733 Count 
Zinzendorf informed them that they would be tolerated no longer in Lusatia, and referred them to the 
superior magistrate at Bautzen for the reasons. It was ascertained that application had been made 
for their enforced return to Silesia. They were, however, permitted to remain until the next spring. 

Soon after Count Zinzendorf’s announcement that protection would be withdrawn, two families 
emigrated to Pennsylvania, arriving at Philadelphia on the 18th of September (O. S.), 1733. Their 
report of the country, and the advice of the friends in Holland, determined about forty families to 
follow them. Their first care was to proceed orderly and obtain the permission of the sovereign to 
whom they proposed to transfer their allegiance. This secured, they set out in April, 1734, for Altona, 
in Denmark, where they arrived on the 17th of May. On their arrival at Altona, they found prepara¬ 
tions made for their reception, and were most hospitably entertained until the 28th, when they em¬ 
barked on three small vessels for Haarlem, arriving at the latter place on the 6th of June. Here they 
were received with open arms, and overwhelmed with kindness by their benefactors of former years. 

The disinterested kindness of a mercantile house in Haarlem, composed of three brothers, Abra¬ 
ham, Isaac, and John Von Byuschanse, deserves more than a passing notice here. Their attentions 
to the strangers were not limited to seeing that there were no actual wants unsupplied; they strove by 
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personal attentions to make the stay of the party in Haarlem enjoyable. The little ones especially 
came in for a full share of their kindly offices. Part of the contribution sent to Gorlitz in 1726 for the 
relief of the destitute remained unexpended, and those having it in charge offered to return it to the 
donors, there being no further need of such assistance. The Messrs. Von Byuschanse would not listen 
to the offer, but directed the fund to be expended for the benefit of the poorer people when they should 
arrive in Pennsylvania. And not content with all that they had done, they insisted upon providing at 
their own expense a vessel for the transportation of the whole company to Philadelphia, and defraying 
the entire expense of the voyage. This noble benefaction was bread cast upon the waters. The de¬ 
scendants and successors in the business of the Messrs. Von Byuschanse met with reverses in the year 
1790. Information of this fact coming to the Schwenkfelders in Pennsylvania, they, in grateful remem¬ 
brance of the kindness shown to their own ancestors and to some of themselves in childhood more than 
half a century before, raised a considerable sum of money [seven hundred pounds or about 3000 
dollars says Hazard’s Register of Pa., Vol. 4, July 1829, p. 127], and sent it to the relief of the distressed 
house. 

The emigrants remained at Haarlem, enjoying the munificent hospitality of the Messrs. Von 
Byuschanse, until the 19th of June, when they proceeded to Rotterdam, and there embarked for 
Pennsylvania on an English ship, the St. Andrew, which had been chartered for them by their large- 
hearted friends, and touching at Plymouth, England, arrived at Philadelphia on the 22d of September 
(N. S.), 1734. On the next day all male persons over the age of sixteen years proceeded to the State- 
house, and there subscribed a pledge of allegiance to George II., King of Great Britain, and his suc¬ 
cessors, and of fidelity to the proprietor of the province. They spent the 24th in thanksgiving to 
Almighty God for delivering them out of the hands of their persecutors, for raising up friends in the 
times of their greatest need, and for leading them into a land of freedom, where they might worship 
Him unmolested by civil or ecclesiastical power. This day, the 24th of September, was thenceforth 
set apart to be observed by them and their descendants, through all time, as a day of Thanksgiving 
commemorative of the Divine goodness manifested in their deliverance from the persecutions of the 
Fatherland. To this day it is so observed. 

The little band who had passed through so many trials together were now to separate. Some 
settled within the present limits of the city of Philadelphia, in the neighborhood of Chestnut Hill; 
others in the now counties of Montgomery, Berks, and Lehigh, there to convert the wilderness into 
happy homes, that in many instances have been enjoyed by their descendants till this day. It is need¬ 
less to dwell on the hardships and privations of the first few years. They were such as were the common 
lot of all the early settlers of Pennsylvania, mitigated by the remembrance of what had been exchanged 
for them. 

Dispersed as the people were, they nevertheless remained one in faith and in the bonds of mutual 
sympathy and love, and promptly set up the worship of Almighty God in their new home. They were 
without a pastor, but fortunately not without a man qualified by many gifts and graces to fill the 
sacred office. That man was George Weiss. He had been selected on the eve of departure from Lusatia 
to “give instruction to the children, and render such other spiritual services as might be required,” 
and had conducted the thanksgiving services on arrival in this country and perhaps other services, 
and having proved acceptable, was, in December, 1734, elected by the “house fathers” to the pastoral 
office. He served with great acceptance till his death, in 1740, when he was succeeded by Rev. Balthasar 
Hoffman. 

It was natural to expect that the remaining Schwenkfelders would follow their emigrant brethren 
as rapidly as circumstances would admit. Such, however, was not the case. The very violence of the 
missionaries worked its own temporary cure, and for a time the necessity for flight was removed. 
Says Kadelbach: [Ausfurliche Geschichte Caspar Schwenkfelds und der Schwenkfelder in Schlesien, 
der Ober Lausitz und Amerika, Lauban, I860.] “The respective local rulers, lords of the soil, saw 
with indignation the expatriation of their most active and peaceful subjects, and the decline of the 
prosperity of their communities.” Thus was an influential public opinion awakened against the 
missionaries, not so much, indeed, by the outrageous cruelty of their methods, as by its effects on the 
public prosperity; but it was none the less potent, and its pressure was felt in a quarter where it was 
least expected to be respected. The same author says: “Even the Catholic clergy of the surrounding 
country declared themselves by no means in accord with the behavior of the missionaries, and were 
greatly dissatisfied with this sort of conversion.” Of course this meant a change of tactics, and the 
Schwenkfelders had comparative rest for a few years. 

About the close of the year 1735, however, the old methods of conversion were revived, and in the 
following year a number of families fled into Saxony, whence one family came to Pennsylvania the 


same year, and four others in 1737. Again there was anxiety about the loss of subjects, and, whether 
in consequence of representations by the local governments or of other promptings, an imperial order 
was issued temporarily suspending the exercise of the extraordinary powers of the missionaries, and 
directing a searching investigation of their conduct; and again there was comparative exemption from 
persecution. 

But whatever steadiness of purpose Charles VI. manifested in the general administration of the 
affairs of the empire, his conduct towards the Schwenkfelders had always been characterized by fickle¬ 
ness. Each spasmodic exhibition of a tolerant disposition had been followed by a more intolerant 
decree from the Imperial Court, and it was too late now when, nearing the end of his career, he was 
engaged in securing guarantees of the inviolability, after his death, of the Pragmatic Sanction, to 
expect more firmness in his good intentions towards this people than he had before shown. The next 
spring a decree was published to the effect that the “Schwenkfelder heresy” must be trodden out, and 
its adherents coerced into the Catholic Church within one year. But it was a vain decree. The hour 
of final deliverance and, in some measure, of retribution, was approaching. Within the year appointed 
for the extermination of the Schwenkfelders Charles had paid the debt of nature, and Frederick the 
Great had vindicated his better title to Silesia, under the agreement of mutual succession made two 
centuries before between his ancestor, the Elector of Brandenburg, and the Duke of Liegnitz, and had 
proclaimed religious freedom in the long-misgoverned principalities. 

Frederick was not content to merely put a stop to religious persecutions. Damage had been 
sustained by the country in the loss of valued subjects, and great wrongs had been done to individuals. 
He desired to repair the former and was willing to redress the latter even at the expense of the royal 
treasury. For that purpose he issued an edict in 1742 which reflects the highest honor upon himself, 
and, when the insignificance of their numbers is considered, pays a flattering tribute to the worth of the 
exiled Schwenkfelders. As exhibiting the estimation in which the ancestors of those whose names are 
contained in the following pages were held, and at the same time as a happy contrast to the before- 
recited decree of Charles VI., that edict is here presented in extenso: 

“Edict to provide for the re-establishment of the so-called Schwenkfelders in Silesia and other provinces of his 
Royal Majesty; De dato Selowitz the 8th of March, 1742. 

“We, Frederick, by the Grace of God, King of Prussia, Margrave of Brandenburg, Arch Chamberlain, and Elector 
of the Holy Roman Empire, etc., etc. 

“Be it known to all to whom these presents may come: Whereas we do hold nothing to be so contrary to Nature, 
Reason, and Principles of the Christian Religion as the forcing of the subjects’ consciences, and persecuting them about 
any erroneous doctrines which do not concern the fundamental principles of the Christian Religion. We have, there¬ 
fore, most graciously resolved that the so-called Schwenkfelders, who were exiled through an imprudent zeal for Reli¬ 
gion, to the irreparable damage of commerce and of the country, be recalled into our Sovereign Duchy of Lower Silesia. 
We have, therefore, thought fit by these presents to assure all those who possess the said doctrine, upon our Royal 
word that they shall and may safely return-not only into our Sovereign Duchy of Lower Silesia, but also into all our 
provinces, peaceably to live and trade there, since we not only do receive them into our special protection, but also 
will give them all necessary supplies for the promotion of their commerce. And all those who, several years ago, were 
deprived of their habitations and estates in our country of Silesia, shall be reinstated without any compensation in 
case those estates are not paid for by the new possessors. Such as will settle in our villages shall have farms assigned 
to them, and care shall be taken to provide them employment, and those who choose to live in towns shall, besides 
several ordinary Free years, have places assigned them gratis for the building of their houses, for which purposes they 
need only apply to our Military and Domainen Chambers. 

“We do therefore command our Superior Colleges of Justice and Finance, as also all mediate Princes, Lords, 
Magistrates, etc., carefully to observe the same. 

“In Witness whereof we have signed this present Edict with our own hand, and caused our Royal Seal to be 
affixed. 

“Done at Selowitz, March 8th, 1742. 

[L.S.] “FREDERICK, 

“Yon Cocceji. “Per Graf von Miinchau.” 

Translation from “Dankbare Erinnerung an die Schwenkfelder in Nordamerika, Gorlitz, 1816. Gedruckt bei 
Gotthold Hainze,” wherein reference is made to “Konigl. Preuss Edicten-Sammlung Yom 1 December 1740 bis 1744 
No. 14 Saite 41;” and also in “255ten K. der Schlesischen gesammelten Nachrichten 1742.” See also H. Hazard's 
Register, p. 127; also Kadelbach Ausfur'liche Geschichte u. s. w. Hallesche Nachrichten. 

[Footnotes of Hon. Christopher Heydrick, p. 25.] 

Much as they loved the Fatherland in spite of the cruel wrongs which they and their ancestors for 
two centuries had suffered, none of the Schwenkfelders in Pennsylvania availed themselves of the royal 
invitation to return to their former homes. They had become attached to the government under 
which they had for eight years enjoyed absolute freedom and a measure of prosperity that promised 
better things in the future than restoration of their estates in Silesia. They had come here to stay, 
and had laid foundations which they were loath to abandon. They had acquired permanent homes; 
they had established and thus far maintained, public worship; remembering the words of Christ: 


For ye have the poor with you always, and whensoever ye will, ye may do them good; they had estab¬ 
lished a Poor Fund, which, increasing with increased prosperity, has, for nearly a century and a half, 
satisfied every call upon it from within their communion and scattered its blessings outside; and they 
had established a School Fund which supplied every want intended to be supplied by the system of 
public instruction established by the State many years later. In short, they had taken root in the soil 
of Pennsylvania. 

For many years they could not be said to have had an organization as a church. Indeed, the want 
of an organization was not felt while there were but few families, and they widely separated. But after 
the death of their second pastor, Rev. Balthasar Hoffman, in 1775, with increased membership, the 
necessity for an organization was recognized and soon received attention. Christopher Schultz, a 
man of great learning, ability, and zeal, and withal peculiarly fitted for the special work before him, 
was now, after fervent prayer for the divine guidance therein, called to the pastoral office. He addressed 
himself to the work of organization, and prepared a constitution or system of church government 
which was formally adopted on the 17th of August, 1782. For administrative purposes two districts 
were created, known as the “Upper District” and the “Lower District.” It was provided that each 
district should elect a president, three elders, two trustees, and a treasurer of the School Fund, and a 
treasurer of the Poor Fund. Two congregations or individual churches were then organized, one in 
each district. 

The duties of the elders are to see that church order is strictly observed, and to examine all matters 
in dispute between members and, if possible, adjust the same. One elder is elected every year in each 
district for the term of three years, and no elder can be re-elected until at least one year after the expira¬ 
tion of his last term. After the adoption of the common school system of the State the name of the 
School Fund was changed to “Literary Fund,” and the fund itself devoted to literary purposes, and the 
duties of the officers of the Fund were correspondingly modified. The duties of the other officers are 
sufficiently indicated by their titles. The members on their part are enjoined to pay their debts without 
legal proceedings, and to “live quiet, virtuous, peaceable, Christian lives according to the will of Christ 
in all meekness and lowliness as the quiet in the land, and to be true and faithful in their spiritual as 
well as their temporal calling.” 

Owing to the dispersion of the members and the consequent impracticability of assembling any 
considerable numbers at any one point, no church edifices were erected until the year 1789. In that 
year a church was erected in the upper district, and soon after one in the lower. At later periods two 
more churches were built in each district, making six in all. Until these accommodations were provided, 
divine service was held at private houses, as it had been in the Fatherland, and in the absence of the 
pastor was conducted by one of the members. The service was opened with singing and prayer. The 
Gospel lesson for the day was then read, and sometimes expounded, after which a sermon from Weich- 
enhan’s, Werner’s, or Hiller’s Postille was read, followed by singing and prayer. While there was but 
a single pastor, there were a number of members who acceptably led meetings for worship and per¬ 
formed much of the pastoral work. At later periods the ministry was increased, until there are now 
[1879] three active ministers in each district. 

The religious training and education of their children was from an early period regarded by the 
Schwenkfelders as a matter of prime importance. The exact date of the establishment of Kinder Lehr 
cannot now be ascertained, but the first appointment of George Weiss before he was called to the full 
work of the ministry proves that the institution was brought to this country from Germany, and 
when the immigrants devoted, as they did, every alternate Sabbath to the instruction of the youth by 
catechetical lectures, it was evidently no new thing. Rev. Christopher Schultz gave an impetus to 
this department of church-work by his untiring labors therein, and by an excellent Catechism which 
he prepared for the instruction of children. The solicitude of the church for the children is shown in a 
ceremony originated in this country. As soon as conveniently may be after the birth of a child it is 
brought into church and the minister prays for its happiness and prosperity, and admonishes its 
parents to “bring it up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord according to the will of God.” This 
service is sometimes performed at the home of the parents. 

The literature of the Schwenkfelders is almost exclusively in the German language. Their printed 
works are mainly those hereinbefore incidentally mentioned, to which may be added the Erlauterung, 
etc., published in 1771, and of which a second edition appeared in 1830; and a work by the venerated 
Schultz, entitled “A Compendium of Christian Faith.” But a large and valuable portion of their 
literature is yet in manuscript, being in part the writings of contemporaries of Schwenkfeld and of others 
of the next century. A single volume appeared in an English dress in 1858, containing Schwenkfeld’s 
“Heavenly Balm and Divine Physician,” and “Threefold Life of Man,” translated by the Rev. F. R. 
Anspach, D.D. 


SUPPLEMENTARY HISTORY 

By Samuel K. Brecht 


In order to answer repeated inquiries as to the history and location as well as the present status of 
the Schwenkfelder Church, it is deemed necessary to give additional data in this section concerning the 
later history of the Schwenkfelders as a supplement to that written by Judge Heydrick on the preceding 
pages. When the attempt was made in Saxony to force the Schwenkfelders to return to Silesia, as 
narrated by Judge Heydrick, they did not all flee to America as will be described in connection with the 
families in later pages. In consequence of the migration to Pennsylvania, families were broken up; in 
some cases husbands were parted from wives; children from parents, brothers and sisters from each 
other. 

It has been impossible to obtain actual statistics of the number of Schwenkfelders who remained 
in Europe, but it is known that a number of them returned to Saxony, and it is stated by some that at 
least five hundred souls were under the jurisdiction of Count Zinzendorf when he was notified that they 
would no longer be tolerated in Lusatia. 

NUMBER OF SCHWENKFELDERS 

In a reply to a questionnaire of the Saxon government at a request from the King of Poland re¬ 
garding the number of Schwenkfelders in Saxony at that time (1732),it was stated that 179 persons had 
fled to Saxony, that twenty-five families remained, and twenty individuals went over to the Evangelical 
religion between 1722 and 1732. They had been tolerated in Silesia for 200 years. [Dresden Staats 
Archiv.] 

From the letters written to the Mennonites by Adam Wiegner, the secretary of the Schwenkfelders 
during this pre-migratory period, we learn that there was much opposition within the body towards 
their migration to Pennsylvania. The Emperor of Germany invited them to settle in the province of 
Brandenburg, near Berlin, where he agreed to erect linen factories for them so that they might find em¬ 
ployment there. Count Zinzendorf, indeed, persuaded them to agree to go with him with a body of 
Moravians to found a colony in Georgia, which they agreed to do under certain conditions. When the 
time for departure was at hand the Count could not meet his conditions, so the Schwenkfelders felt 
they were no longer bound by their agreement, which was never put in writing, and they decided to 
come to Pennsylvania. Hence, it seems that the hand of Providence was the guiding star that kept 
them from locating in Brandenburg or being transported to Georgia to become slave owners. 

The various migrations are described in the following chapters, but apparently a very large number 
remained in Germany and were assimilated with the other denominations. The passport of Frederick 
Bormann reproduced on another page is a proof that some of the families returned to Silesia. The 
letters in Christopher Kriebel’s letter book (vid. Christopher Kriebel [19-2]) give us a glimpse of the 
condition in Silesia during this period subsequent to the migration to Pennsylvania. The last sur¬ 
viving Schwenkfelder in Silesia as given by Kadelbach seems to have been Melchior Dorn, who died in 
Harpersdorf in 1726. His arm chair reposes in the Schwenkfelder Historical Library at Pennsburg, Pa. 
The descendants of Melchior Dorn living in Germany today state that Mr. Dorn always claimed to his 
dying day that he was a steadfast Schwenkfelder. 

Only forty families decided to migrate to Pennsylvania. The rest remained in Gorlitz, went over 
to the Lutheran Church, bought homesteads and married. The forty glaubenstreue (faithful) families 
departed in January, 1734, from Gorlitz and the surroundings for England, whence through their Haar¬ 
lem friends shipped for Pennsylvania on July 29,1734, and under God’s protection landed Sept. 22,1734. 

On June 18, 1732, in response to a request for the number of Schwenkfelders in Gorlitz, Dr. Chris¬ 
topher Biittner reported that in Gorlitz were the following: 

1. Adam Wiegner with wife and four children. 

2. David Lips and wife. 

3. Melchior Htibner and four children. 

In Hennersdorf, Melchior Krause “ein Dorfsehneider” (village tailor). They were quiet people 
and disturbed no one, so that no one could complain about them. All the remainder had gone to Ber- 
thelsdorf. 

On May 13,1734, Christopher Wiegner and Melchior Htibner thanked the magistrate for his pro¬ 
tection thus far, and asked for a passport to America. 


In 1734, after most of the Schwenkfelders had migrated from Upper Lusatia, from 20 to 28 persons, 
men and women, came from out of Silesia to Gorlitz. They found quarters with M. Schofer “im 
Hinterhause,” and a few burgers. They were sent out of Berthelsdorf to Gorlitz. While they fled on 
account of force, many more became Catholics. They requested domiciles for only three months. In 
this group was Caspar Teichman with a family of seven, and Kaspar Bormann and Melchior Schubert 
with his family. 

On Apr. 27, 1736, there came out of Harpersdorf Abraham Beyer with wife and five children, and 
two other families. They were bound for Gorlitz. It was proposed to them that they join the Evan¬ 
gelical Church (Lutheran), but they remained only a short time. [Kadelbach, p 65.] 

THE MIGRATION TO GORLITZ 

In the 17th and 18th centuries, Gorlitz was of all the towns in Upper Lusatia the chief home of the 
Schwenkf elders. Sebastian Schtitze, owner of the villages of Leopoldshein (Leutpoldshayn) and 
Hennersdorf, a scientific and cultured man, is said to have been the first Schwenkf elder in Gorlitz. He 
was already married in 1512, and was such an ardent follower of Protestantism that he organized divine 
services in the home for his children and household. In 1544, he had a converted shoemaker from 
Gorlitz, named Franz Seidel, installed as pastor at Leopoldshein and had h im ordained as pastor. 
[ Kadelbach , p 53.] 

The following is a list of Schwenkf elders who came to Gorlitz, according to Kadelbach: 

Feb. 21, 1726: from Harpersdorf, Melchior Kriebel, “Hausler und Handelsmann,” with family; 
Adam Wiegner, “Gartner und Handelsmann,” with wife and four children. 

Apr. 29: David Liebe, “Handelsmann,” with wife and one child. 

From Armenruh, Feb. 21, 1726: George Wiegner with wife and four children. 

From Hockenau, Apr. 29, 1726: Melchior Hiibner, “Arzt,” with wife and three children. Mel¬ 
chior Neumann, “Zimmerman,” with wife and child. 

From Harpersdorf to Hennersdorf, near Gorlitz, Apr. 29, 1726: George Scholtz, “Bauer,” with 
wife and three children. Melchior Krause with wife and four children. 

From Harpersdorf to Berthelsdorf, under Count Zinzendorf, Feb. 16, 1726: Balthasar Jackel, 
“Bauer,” with wife and five children. Melchior Meschter, “Schumacher,” with wife and three children. 
George Hoffman, “Hausler,” with wife and four children. George Reinwald, “Hausler,” with wife and 
three children. 

Apr. 30: Balthasar Schultze, “Bauer,” with wife and five children. 

May 1: Christoph Kriebel, “Bauer,” with wife and three children; Melchior Scholz, “Bauer,” 
with wife and three children; Melchior Kriebel; Balthasar Heidrich u And. 

From Armenruh, Feb. 28: Georg Anders, “Weber,” with wife. 

From Harpersdorf to Herrnhut, May 5, 1726: George Weiss, “Weber” and wife. 

Balthasar Hoffman (he spent five years as ambassador of the Schwenkf elders at the Imperial 
Court), with wife and two children. Christopher Hoffman, with wife, also an ambassador. 

All together there were 170 persons who left the above named places and came to Gorlitz and settled 
in the surrounding community. 

They found a good friend and counsellor in Gorlitz, Senator and merchant Hanisch, who wrote to 
friends in Holland in their behalf and secured aid for them. In a reply from Isaac Grajestein from 
Haarlem, dated May 10, 1726, amongst other things he says they have raised 6000 Holland gldr. for 
the benefit of the Schwenkfelders, and that Senator Hanisch might draw personally on him for 1000 
gldr. and distribute it amongst the needy. [ Kadelbach, pp Ifl-76.] 

The last Schwenkfelder who came to Gorlitz from Harpersdorf arrived December 14, 1740. She 
was the twenty-four-year-old widow Anna Rosina Wagner, nee Hiibner. She had a child one and three- 
fourths years old. She was asked whether she wished to become protestant (evangelical). She answered 
evasively—she would not forbid her child to become Lutheran but as for herself, she could not yet 
decide. From this time on the migration of the Schwenkfelders towards Upper Lusatia ceased, as 
Frederick the Great had granted religious toleration in Silesia. [ Kadelbach , p 66.] 

The small group of Schwenkfelders remaining in Silesia in respect to their belief and attitude bore 
the persecution better than their freedom. For soon after they obtained freedom of belief they began 
to seek associations, their clothing became modernized, and they had less respect for the sanctity of the 
Sabbath. Thus it happened that year after year the number decreased and the freedom of the ranks 
lightened. Most of their children decided to declare for Protestantism and to participate in all (rights) 
practices of the denomination. [ Kadelbach , p 50.] 


The last Schwenkfelder in Lower Silesia who still declared himself to be so openly, was the {Bauer, 
guts-besitzer) farm owner, Melchior Dorn of Harpersdorf. He died June 24, 1826, aged 73 years, 9 
months, and 8 days. Thus for 100 years after their dispersal there remained Schwenkfelders in Silesia. 
The Catholic Chapel in Harpersdorf still standing on the fine Meschter farm and built by the Catholics 
with the fines paid by the Schwenkfelders for not attending church, and the graves in the Viehweg are 
the last and only monuments in Silesia of the persecution of the Schwenkfelders. 


THE VIEHWEG AT HARPERSDORF 


The Viehweg is a public burying ground or “Potter’s Field” located in Harpersdorf, Silesia, in 
which Schwenkfelders who were denied Christian burial in the church cemeteries were interred. It was 
considered a very great disgrace to be interred there, as it was supposed to be the burial place of crimin¬ 
als who were interred there ofttimes by public decree only. On May 17, 1704, Sybilla Adolph, who had 
taken the life of her infant babe by drowning it in a neighboring pond, was beheaded and buried there. 
Another official document states that a woman who had taken her own life by hanging, on the premises 
of Adam Meschter, in Upper Harpersdorf on May 24,1715, was buried in the Viehweg by special decree; 
hence burial in the Viehweg was intended not only as a curse to the parents, but also to the children of 
those who were buried there. 

Between the years 1720 and 1741, more than two hundred Schwenkfelders were buried in this plot. 
After the Jesuit Mission had come to Harpersdorf the last Schwenkfelder to be buried in the churchyard 
was Eva Schultz, on Nov. 3, 1722, and the first one to be buried in the churchyard after the struggle 
was over was George Groh who died Oct. 27, 1741, at the age of 86. All the Schwenkfelders dying 
between these dates were forbidden burial in the churchyards, thus this spot is sacred to the Schwenk¬ 
felders because of its history. 

The early documents of the Schwenkfelders, written during the persecution and after the migration, 
mention the burials in this plot, and we find that Rev. Christopher Schultz in 1772, in a letter to C. E. 
Heintze, has a long discussion regarding the Viehweg, and expresses the hope that the Schwenkfelders 
might secure this property, convert it into a graveyard with a proper enclosure, and erect on it a monu¬ 
ment or a Denkmal. We also find that Rev. Oswald Kadelbach, a great friend of the Schwenkfelders, 
was desirous that desecration of this holy ground should be prevented, as he stated that this Viehweg 
was considered public property. It was used as a dump and anyone needing loads of soil or dirt to fill 
up holes in his premises would come to this graveyard and help himself. This was carried on to such 
an extent that in some places the bones of the dead were uncovered and exposed. Conditions remained 
the same until 1861, when Dr. Solomon S. Schultz, who was visiting the hospitals of Europe in prepar¬ 
ation for becoming superintendent of the State Hospital at Danville, Pa., paid a visit to Silesia.., met 
Pastor Kadelbach, and visited this graveyard. As a result of this visit Dr. Schultz communicated with 
his friends in America, a fund was raised, the ground was purchased by the Schwenkfelders, and a hand¬ 
some monument has been erected upon it. This monument contains the following inscription: 


“Hier ruhen in Gott 
die glaubenstreuen 
Schwenkfelder welche in 
den Jahren 1720-40 auf 
diesem Viehwege beerdigt 
wurden.” 


“Die Liebe der Nachkomen 
in Nord-Amerika 
setzte den Voreltern zu Probst 
hayn, Harpersdorf, Langen 
neundorf u. Lauterseifen 
dieses Denkmal 
1863.” 


[Translation] 


“Here rest in God the faithful Schwenkfelders who were buried in this Viehweg between 1720 and 
1740.” On the other side of the monument is this inscription: “The descendants in North America 
erected this monument in memory of their ancestors in Probsthayn, Harpersdorf, Langenneundorf, 
and Lauterseifen.” 

The monument stands in the center of the plot, which is overgrown with white birch trees, so that 
the cemetery is practically a grove. 

Dr. Schultz had also planned to enclose this burial ground by a stone wall, but the funds collected 
not being sufficient to erect both the wall and the monument, the monument was erected first and the 
erection of the stone wall has never taken place. The breaking out of the Civil War required the serv¬ 
ices of Dr. Schultz as surgeon in the army, thus taking his time and attention from these matters, and 
the high rate of foreign exchange also militated against forwarding any more money to Germany for 


completing the plans proposed for the Viehweg. In the course of time Pastor Kadelbach died, and 
there being no one in Germany to look after the matter, the grounds have remained unenclosed to this 
day. 

Prior to the late World War the Schwenkfelder Church for a number of years had sent funds to 
Harpersdorf to pay for the upkeep of the cemetery, but since the breaking out of the war nothing fur¬ 
ther has been done towards providing for its maintenance. [ Vid. SchwenJcfeldian, Vol. Ill; p 

BURNING OF THE CHURCH AT HARPERSDORF 

The Jesuit Milahn lived in Harpersdorf in a narrow farm house in the upper part of the village, and 
was always pleased to have friends and patrons visit him during his spare hours. 

On one of these occasions it seems that a large quantity of refreshments was crowded into the 
narrow house in order to entertain those present. In October, 1726, it happened that a large number of 
guests had assembled in the priest’s house and at this time his relations with the Schwenkfelders still 
remaining in Harpersdorf was not very cordial. Pains were taken to give the guests good entertain¬ 
ment, but the narrowness of the rooms was not taken into account, so that fire broke out and raged with 
such fury that in less than four hours four farm houses and twenty other country dwellings, besides the 
handsome protestant church with the tower and chimes were a prey to the flames. [It is stated that the 
only part of the church not destroyed was the “Tauf-Engel” which is preserved in the present Lutheran 
Church in Harpersdorf, said to be the only Tauf-Engel in the whole of Silesia.—Editor.] 

No one dared to make open charges regarding the fire, but the murmurings of the members of the 
unfortunate congregation, as well as those outside could not be restrained. Father Milahn no longer 
feeling seeure in his berth had himself recalled from Harpersdorf in order to escape punishment at the 
hands of the village folk. After recovering from the shock of the fire the protestant congregation im¬ 
mediately set out to rebuild the church and tower that had been destroyed. 

Pastor Neander,who had for a long time been hated by the Jesuits, as was his duty, took this op¬ 
portunity and demanded among other things that, at the wish of the community, a third bell or chimes 
be purchased for the church. This demand aroused the Jesuits against him anew. They com¬ 
plained to Vienna that Neander had violated the consistOrial command that no radical changes 
should be made to any church edifice, whereas he ordered a third bell for the church. The result was 
that an imperial decree was issued suspending Neander from the service. [ Kadelbach.] 

SCHWENKFELDER GRATITUDE 

The Schwenkfelders at different times sent letters and money to Europe. 

In 1771 and 1772 they wrote to Harpersdorf and Probsthayn to ascertain whether any of their 
fellow believers were in need, and if so they would forward money for their support. 

In 1816 they sent a considerable sum (167 Rix dollars) to the Council at Gorlitz as a thank-offering 
in remembrance of the favors and protection given their ancestors. The money was to be used for the 
relief of unfortunate Lusatians who were left destitute as a result of the war, or for the relief of any 
destitute Schwenkfelders who lived in Lusatia. The Council of Gorlitz thanked the Schwenkfelders in 
an official manner [vid. letter of Gorlitz plate], and Scabinus Zahne wrote an historical account of the 
trials of the Schwenkfelders in Gorlitz which was printed and sent to the Schwenkfelders in America 
[vid. Dankbare Erinnerung an die Gemeinde der Schwenkfelder zu Philadelphia, Gorlitz 1816]. After 
the author’s death in 1819, his widow received a letter from America dated Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania, Sept. 7, 1818, written by Christoph Jackel, Chairman. In this letter thanks are given 
for the impartial accounts which the Schwenkfelders received concerning conditions about Gorlitz, and 
enclosed was a copy of the “Erlauterung fur Herrn Casper Schwenckfeld.” 

In November, 1857, a letter signed by George Meschter, William Schultz and Jacob Meschter was 
addressed to the “Burgermeister Arnt in Probsthain.” This letter recites that the Schwenkfelder 
congregation was desirous of ascertaining whether any Schwenkfelders are still living in Probsthain and 
vicinity. The letter recites the fact that in 1771 and 1772 a correspondence between the Schwenkfelders 
in Pennsylvania and those in Probsthain had been carried on [Heintze Correspondence], and it was 
hoped that some still existed in Silesia. The writers of the letter offered to pay whatever cost would 
be entailed to give this information, and enclosed one dollar to pay the expenses of this letter and the 
reply. The reply to this letter was to be sent to 

“Mr. Moritz Loeb 

Editor of the Morgenstein, Doylestown, Bucks Co., Pa., U. S. A.” 


It was this letter that fell into the hands of Pastor Kadelbach who answered it in December of the 
same year, and which led to a correspondence from which he obtained the data for the chapter in his 
book entitled “Geschichte der Schwenkfelder in America von 1734-1860”. In May, 1860, Pastor Kadel¬ 
bach received a letter from the Schwenkfelders in America giving him a brief account of the Schwenk- 
felders in Pennsylvania and seven photographs of homes of the Schwenkfelders in Pennsylvania. 

These photographs, together with all other papers and books relating to the Schwenkfelders that 
were in Pastor Kadelbach’s Library, have been kindly donated to the Historical Collection of the 
Schwenkfelders by the Pastors’ children. 

The book which the town of Gorlitz had printed in appreciation of the generosity of the Schwenk¬ 
felders is entitled: 

“Dankbare Erinnerung an die Gemeinde der Schwenkfelder zu Philadelphia in Nordamerika. 
Gorlitz 1816.” (Thankful Remembrances of the Schwenkfelder congregation in Philadelphia, in 
North America.) 

The town received a gift of 163 Rthlr. “Cono. Miinze” from the Schwenkfelders in America, for 
the relief of the poor and distressed resulting from the Napoleonic Wars. This gift was sent by the 
Schwenkfelders in memory of the protection given their forefathers in Gorlitz after their flight from 
Harpersdorf and vicinity in 1726. 

The town of Gorlitz published this book in memory of this gift and the author gives a brief account 
of Caspar Schwenkfeld and his teachings, and the persecution the Schwenkfelders endured and then 
enumerates the families of Schwenkfelders who came from Silesia to Gorlitz in 1726 as follows: 


From Harpersdorf, Feb. 21: 

Melchior Griibel, “Hausler und Handelsmann,” with wife and two children. 
Adam Wiegner, “Gartner und Handelsmann,” with wife and four children. 

Apr. 29: 

David Liebe, “Hausler und Handelsmann,” with wife and one child. 

George Scholze, “Bauer,” with wife and three children. 

Melchior Krause, “Bauer,” with wife and four children. 

From Armenruh, Feb. 21: 

George Wiegner, “Hausler,” with wife and four children. 


From Hoekenau, Apr. 29: 

Melchior Hiibner, “arzt,” with wife and two children. 

Hanns Hiibner, a “Gartner,” with wife and three children. 

Melchior Neumann, “Gartner und Zimmerman,” with wife and one child. 

Dated at Gorlitz Feb. 20, 1816, by the Burgermeister and Rathmanne. 


“DIE SCHWENKFELDER” 
by 

FEDOR SOMMER 

A teacher in one of the German gymnasiums and a contributor to some of the papers in Germany r 
having learned of the history of the persecution and migration of the Schwenkfelders to Pennsylvania, 
a few years before the World War wrote a novel in German in which are embodied the main facts con¬ 
cerning the history and migration of the Schwenkfelders. This book attracted a great deal of attention 
in Germany, as it contained quite a vivid description of the Lutheran Church at Harpersdorf, to¬ 
gether with an account of the fire which destroyed the Church from which the “Tauf-Engel” (wooden 
baptismal angel) was the only article of any value rescued. It is stated that many pastors in Germany 
recommended the reading of“this book to their classes at the time of confirmation. The reading of the 
book and the description of the church and Tauf-Engel aroused so much interest that teachers would 
take their classes on a trip to see the church. A few of the copies of the book are available in this coun¬ 
try, but it has never been translated into English. 
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Towamencin Schwenkfelder Church, near Lansdale, Pennsylvania. 



Rev. Edwin S. Anders [161-50] 

Senior pastor of the Schwenkfelder Churches 
of the Middle District. 











The Salford Schwenkfelder Meeting House, erected in the year 1869. 





CHURCH ORGANIZATION 


From the time of the organization of the Church in 1782, up until 1911, the different districts were 
separately organized into conferences for the conducting of the business of the denomination as de¬ 
scribed m the preceding chapters. The organization, “The Society of Schwenkfelders,” was started 
m 1782, but the Church was not incorporated, indeed there was no incorporation of any of the organi¬ 
zations until troubles arising from the Edmund Flinn legacy caused this step to be taken. Mr. Flinn 
[vid. 154-5] having been benefited by the Charity Fund of the Schwenkf elders made a substantial 
bequest to the Society in his will. The will was contested by some of his distant relatives on the ground 
that no corporation of the Society of Schwenkfelders existed, therefore they were incompetent to re¬ 
ceive any bequest. The outgrowth of this contest was the incorporation of “The Managers of the Literary 
and Charity Funds of the Society of Schwenkfelders,” on May 18, 1842 [Misc. Bk. 5: p 370, Norris¬ 
town, Pa.]. 

Owing to the expansion and growth of the various organizations of the Church, after the opening 
of Perkiomen Seminary it was deemed advisable to change the form of government. Whereas prior to 
1851 the affairs of the Society were carried on without a printed form of Church rules, the increasing 
demand and the necessity for a change was met by Rev. Joshua Schultz who drafted what is called 
Constitution der Schwenkfeldischen Gemeinschaft” and also the by-laws which were adopted October 
19, 1850, and published in 1851, in German, under his editorship. The first English translation appeared 
m 1882. In 1894, a committee was appointed to revise and amend the constitution, as a result of which 
a revised formula of the Constitution was adopted in 1898, and again revised in 1901. In May, 1908, a 
further revision was deemed necessary and another committee was appointed to make whatever revi¬ 
sions were necessary and also to correct conflicting statements in the articles relative to the adminis¬ 
tration of the moneys in the Charity Fund. The fruits of the work of this Committee resulted in the 
adoption of the “Formula for the Government and Discipline of the Schwenkf elder Church,” as on 
Oct. 25, 1909, the organization was incorporated under the title, “The Schwenkfelder Church.” The 
new constitution was put into effect in 1911. Under this constitution the entire Church body is 
officially called the “Schwenkfelder Church” which is dominated by the General Conference of The 
Schwenkfelder Church, which is composed of all its members, and this is the governing body for the 
entire Church. Regular sessions of the General Conference are held twice a year, the third Saturday 
m May and the third Saturday in October, and its officers consist of the Moderator, Secretary, and 
Treasurer who, together with the trustees of each local district, constitute the “Board of Trustees of 
the Schwenkfelder Church.” 

Each district of the Church has its own district conference and elects its own officials, who look 
after the temporal and spiritual needs of the local church organization. All other boards such as the 
Mission Board, Board of Publication, and the Board of Charities are under the control of the General 
Conference of the Schwenkfelder Church body. 


CHURCH EDIFICES 

Prior to the erection of church buildings formerly called “meeting houses,” divine services as well 
as church conferences were held in private homes, and, although a school house’was erected in 1765, in 
Towamencin, buildings for strictly public worship were not erected for twenty-five years thereafter. 


HOSENSACK MEETING HOUSE 

The first place for public worship built by the Schwenkfelders in America was built of logs in the 
summer of 1790, where the present Hosensack meeting house now stands. The first services in this 
building were held August 8, 1790. At one end of this building a school-room was partitioned off, 
supplied with benches and tables, in which room the “Hosensack Academy” was conducted by the 
Schwenkfelders for a number of years, during which time the Schwenkfelder schools attained their 
highest distinction. 

In 1838 the log building was replaced by a more modern plain stone structure which was remodeled 
in 1893, and is still standing although abandoned for Church purposes since the new Palm Church was 
completed. 


WASHINGTON MEETING HOUSE 


The second meeting house was erected in 1791, near the village of Clayton, Berks County, and was 
known as the Washington Meeting House, although burials in the adjoining cemetery antedate the 
erection of the building, as the wife of Melchior Schultz who died in 1742, is buried there. The first 
services were held in this building on Memorial Day, Sept. 24, 1791, at which time Rev. Christopher 
Kriebel delivered a magnificent dedicatory address. In 1810 the adjoining burial plot was surrounded 
by a stone wall, and in 1824 a more modern building was erected against the protest of some of the 
members who thought it sacrilegious to destroy the old buildings and others who favored the erection of 
a new building in a more central location in the region of Palm, Pa. This movement culminated eighty- 
seven years later in the erection of the present Palm Church. 

In 1883 the Washington Meeting House was entirely remodeled, and after the completion of the 
Palm Church the building was torn down and a marker erected to indicate the spot where the pulpit 
had formerly stood; the stones from the walls of the building being used to enclose the entire plot with 
a handsome stone wall. 

KRAUSSDALE MEETING HOUSE 

The first Kraussdale meeting house was built in 1825 although it is claimed by some that the first 
building was erected in 1815, and here, as in Washington, burials of Schwenkfelders on the Krauss 
“farm” had taken place for many years prior to the erection of this building. The first building erected 
here was used for both school purposes and for divine worship. It was a rough stone building with the 
joints painted white. 

In 1875 the old stone building was replaced by the present brick structure, which was remodeled 
in 1900, and was abandoned in 1911 when the new Palm Church was dedicated. 

THE NEW PALM CHURCH 

The demand for better Sunday School facilities was the climax which brought about the erection 
of the Palm Church. Ever since the three churches were erected it was customary to have alternate 
preaching services in the different churches from Sunday to Sunday. This meant services in each 
meeting house were held but once in three weeks, with a Sunday School session preceding the preaching 
services. Thus practically a different group of Sunday School children assembled at each building, as 
very few were able to attend the session on each Sabbath on account of the geographical location 
of the Church edifices. 

When therefore in 1909, in order to modernize the Sunday School, at a district conference the 
pastor offered a resolution to the effect that additions be built to the old meeting houses in order to 
provide better facilities for conducting the Sunday Schools, various members opposed the spending of 
any more money on the old buildings, and the motion was voted down unanimously. Another motion 
was then made that a new house of worship, centrally located, with ample accommodations for Sunday 
School purposes, be erected. Thus a movement started eighty-five years before, and which was agi¬ 
tated every time repairs to the old buildings were made, was brought to a climax, and the handsome 
new church at Palm was erected at a cost of approximately $65,000.00, with the entire amount pledged 
at the time of dedication, which took place September 24, 1911. [For further data re Upper District 
Churches, vid. Schwenkfeldian, Vol. VIII, p 189; Schwenkfelders in Pa .— Kriebel, pp 82—3.] 

SALFORD MEETING HOUSE 

The present Schwenkfelder meeting house at Lower Salford was erected in 1869. Although this 
is the first meeting house erected on this spot a school house previously stood to the north of the present 
structure in which a school was conducted for many years. Rev. George Meschter, Sr., who served 
this Church faithfully was the last active pastor. The older Schwenkfelders in the vicinity of the church 
dying, and many of their children marrying outside of the denomination, the attendance dwindled so 
that services were finally conducted but once in three weeks during the summer time and these were 
conducted in the German language. 

In 1920, Isaac Kriebel, who owned the farm adjoining this property and who had cared for the church 
and cemetery for so many years, died. He was the last active Schwenkfelder in the congregation, and 
since his death regular services have been discontinued. Memorial services in memory of the pioneer 
Schwenkfelders who lie buried in the adjoining cemetery are now held in the meeting house on the 
afternoon of the first Sunday in August of each year. 
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Worcester Schwenkfelder Church, built in 1836. 



Worcester Schwenkfelder Church, built in 1883. 
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The First Schwenkfelder Church of Philadelphia which was erected in 1898 
at 30th and Cumberland Streets. 





In the adjoining cemetery lie buried five Schwenkfelder ministers—George Weiss, Balzer Hoffman, 
Christopher Hoffman, Christopher Kriebel, and George Mesehter. Tradition states that a number of 
Indians are buried in the unmarked row of graves in the middle of the cemetery. 

TOWAMENCIN MEETING HOUSE 

The first meeting house in the so-called Lower District (now Middle or Central) was built in 1793, 
near where the present edifice stands. It is likely that this building replaced the school house erected 
there in 1765. This building was made of logs, pebble dashed, with gable ends, weather boarded and 
painted red. There was a portico in front with seats on each side. The first services were held there on 
July 21, 1793. 

In 1854 this building was replaced by a stone structure which did service until 1893, when the 
present handsome brick edifice was erected a short distance from the older building on the opposite 
side of the road. The new building contains a commodious basement with room divisions for Sunday 
School purposes. The floor of the main room is built amphitheatre style so that a good view of the 
pulpit is commanded. The building was dedicated free of debt with a surplus left in the treasury of 
the building committee. 

WORCESTER MEETING HOUSE 

In 1836 the first Worcester Schwenkfelder Meeting House was erected on the spot where the 
present edifice stands. It was dedicated September 25, 1836. It is said that $25.00 was the largest 
individual subscription made to the building fund. 

In 1882 the present modern church building was erected to replace the first structure. It is said 
to have cost $6,000.00 and was dedicated free of debt according to the prevailing Schwenkfelder cus¬ 
tom. This building was the first Schwenkfelder Church structure to contain a basement for Sunday 
School purposes. This innovation met with vigorous opposition on the part of many members. 

THE FIRST SCHWENKFELDER CHURCH OF PHILADELPHIA 

The present Schwenkfelder Church of Phila. was started as a Sunday School Mission on Uber St., 
between 19th and 20th, in the fall of 1895, with Elmer K. Schultz as Sunday School Superintendent. 
This Sunday School Mission, which was the first missionary effort of the Board of Home and Foreign 
Missions of the Schwenkfelder Church in the home field, continued under the jurisdiction of theMission 
Board until May, 1899, when the First Schwenkfelder Church of Philadelphia was regularly organized 
and received into membership of the General Conference as a “District” of the Church. 

The Sunday School on Uber St. was closed in the spring of 1896, after one season of work, but was 
opened again on the first Sunday in December, 1896, in the Thomas Building at Ridge Ave. and 31st 
St., with Elmer E. S. Johnson, then a student at Princeton University, as Superintendent. The Thomas 
Building continued as the home of the “mission” until the summer of 1898, when the lot at 30th and 
Cumberland Sts. was purchased and all services were held in a tent erected on the lot until the last 
Sunday of October, 1898, when the present edifice was dedicated with three special services which 
marked a memorable epoch in the annals of the Schwenkfelder Church, as it must be regarded as the 
first permanent step in the direction of church expansion in the Schwenkfelder denomination. 

On November 19, 1898, the church was organized with seventeen charter members, and the 
Moderator, Dr. James M. Anders, and Secretary, Samuel A. Seipt, have served continuously in that 
capacity to the present day. 

For about a year previous to the dedication of the Church, preaching services were held semi¬ 
monthly, mostly by supplies from other districts, but the only organized work conducted up to that 
time was that of the Sunday School. Not having a sufficient supply of ministers amongst the Schwenk¬ 
felder denomination, the Board of Missions was obliged to look to other denominations to supply the 
pulpit, until it was able to select a pastor of the Schwenkfelder faith. 

The following is a list of pastors who served the Church: 

May 1899—Oct. 1900; Rev. A. N. Stubblebine of the Reformed Church. 

Mar. 1901—Aug. 1902; Rev. H. A. Bomberger of the Reformed Church (acting pastor). 

Sept. 1902—June 1904; Rev. Elmer E. S. Johnson of Schwenkfelder Church. 

July 1904—Oct. 1905; Harvey K. Heebner, Stated Supply. 

Jan. 1906—May 1906; Rev. David W. Ebbert, D.D., of the Reformed Church (acting pastor). 


During the intervening periods when the Church was without a pastor the pulpit was filled with 
supplies, sometimes by ministers of other denominations, and other times by laymen of the Schwenk- 
felder Church. 

Since June, 1906, the pastor has been Rev. Harvey K. Heebner, who was formally installed as 
pastor on Sunday evening, Sept. 23, 1906. Rev. Heebner was graduated from the Union Theological 
Seminary in May, 1906. 

For the year 1921 the Philadelphia Church reported the following membership to the General 
Conference: 

Church Members. 390 Members of Sunday School.... . 519 

Collection—Church.$3569.38 Collection—Sunday School.$829.32 

Valuation of Church Property $10,000.00 

NORRISTOWN CHURCH 

The first religious services of the Schwenkfelders held in Norristown were conducted in a private 
house on Feb. 7, 1904, and on Feb. 21, a Sunday School was organized in one of the public school build¬ 
ings, which was followed by preaching services. Services in the schoolhouse continued until June, 1905, 
when the first services were held in the edifice at Marshall and George Streets which had been purchased 
by the Schwenkfelder Mission Board from the Grace Lutheran Church denomination. This is the only 
intance in the history of the Church that the Schwenkfelders purchased a building of another denomin- 
atson The building is modernly equipped with class rooms for Sunday School purposes and has 
aniad’equate pipe organ. 

The Norristown mission was the second one established by the Mission Board of the Church. 
In 1917 the mission became an independent church. 

Statistics of the Norristown Church for 1921: 

Church Members. 148 

Total Collections.$ 2,262.96 

Valuation of Church Property.$10,000.00 

The Sunday School had an enrollment of 286, with collections amounting to $452.89. 

LANSDALE MISSION 

A Sunday School was opened in Lansdale in Music Hall on Mar. 26, 1916, under the jurisdiction of 
the Mission Board. The mission grew very rapidly and with so much enthusiasm that the quarters 
soon became so crowded that it was necessary to find new accommodations. Land was purchased at 
the corner of Main St. and Towamencin Avenue. Ground for a new building was broken in June, 
1917, and the building itself was completed by December of the same year, but on account of 
the war conditions the pews could not be obtained until April, 1918. The Church was dedicated May 
5, 1918, free of debt as the entire cost was pledged on that day. The building is built of stone, of fine 
proportions, with a seating capacity of 330, and is well equipped for Church and Sunday School pur¬ 
poses, and contains a commodious basement. 

It is still organized as a mission, and for 1921 reported a Church membership of 85; a Sunday 
School membership of 330; with Church property valued at $30,000.00. 

The above constitute the entire Schwenkfelder Church congregations, as the Church as such exists 
only in Eastern Pennsylvania and consists of but four church organizations, and the Lansdale mission. 
There are no Schwenkfelder organizations in Europe. 

Early in 1800 the group of Schwenkfelders living in Chestnut Hill and vicinity petitioned the 
General Conference of the Schwenkfelder Church to establish English preaching services in Chestnut 
Hill. After due deliberation the Conference decided to comply with this request providing the services 
be conducted in the German language, but the petitioners would not recede from their desire to have 
English services, and the project was abandoned, and thus the opportunity to establish a Schwenk¬ 
felder Church in Philadelphia was not grasped by the leaders of the denomination of that period. It 
was almost one hundred years afterwards that the newly organized Mission Board of the Schwenkfelder 
Church heeded a second call and established services conducted in English. 

Services in the English language were first introduced in the Worcester Church in the early 80’s, 
and this church was the first to discontinue the use of German. At the present time services are con¬ 
ducted exclusively in the English language in all the churches, with the exception of Palm and To¬ 
wamencin, where services are still occasionally conducted in the German language. 










Rev. Harvey K. Heebner [199-5] 

Pastor of the First Schwenkfelder Church of Philadelphia 
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The Schwenkfelder Church of Norristown, Pa., on George St. near Marshall St., 
acquired by purchase from the Grace Lutheran Church in June, 1905. 


BOARD OF MISSIONS 


The American Board of Home and Foreign Missions of the Schwenkfelder Church of the United 
States of America held its first meeting, and was formally organized on June 14, 1895. Whereas the 
Church, preceding that time, had been interested in missions to the extent of making contributions to 
various missionary enterprises, there was no formal organization in the Church to look after this phase 
of the work. The organization of the Mission Board marks the beginning of the expansion of the 
Schwenkf elder Church. Since its organization it has established missions in Philadelphia, Norristown 
and Lansdale; and it has sent two of its own members as missionaries to the foreign field. 

Miss Flora K. Heebner [199-5] left for China August 17, 1904, and was joined a number of years 
later by Daisy Gehman Fairfield [38-348]. Since 1918 the Board is also contributing to the support of 
Miss Gladys Williams of Oberlin College who has joined the mission force in Shansi, China, and has 
been adopted as a missionary of our denomination. Miss Williams was born in Tai Ku, China, where 
her father was killed by the Boxers in 1900. Since Miss Heebner went to China she has been home on 
two furloughs and has organized mission schools throughout the province of Shansi. The Schwenk- 
felders have two mission buildings in China; one the “William Yeakel Meschter Memorial Home” for 
the women teachers which was built from a legacy of one thousand dollars left by Mr. Meschter to the 
Board of Missions, the first legacy the Board ever received. Since that time a school building has been 
built by Miss Heebner with a fund made up by special gifts of her friends here in America. This 
mission station is established in the region where the missionaries were killed by the Boxers during the 
Boxer uprising in 1900. In addition to mission work in China the Board also makes contributions for 
the support of missionaries in other foreign countries. 


OTHER SCHWENKFELDER INSTITUTIONS 
THE CHARITY FUND 

The Charity Fund of the Schwenkfelder Church had its origin before their arrival in Pennsylvania. 
As told in the preceding chapter the von Buyssant family paid the passage way of the immigrants of 
1734 to Philadelphia thus freeing them from the slavery of the redemptioner, and in addition gave them 
a purse of 224 Rix dollars to aid the poor among them after their arrival in the new world. This was the 
beginning of the Charity Fund of the Schwenkf elders in Pennsylvania. No records have been found to 
show how this fund was used during the first winter in their new home. 

In 1763, after the death of Dr. Abraham Wagner, it was found that he bequeathed one-third of his 
estate to the poor and needy, not only to Schwenkf elders, but to other denominations also. The sum 
bequeathed amounted to 448 pounds, 12 shillings, and 3>^ pence. In 1768 is found the first instance 
which led to the establishment of the Schwenkfelder Charity Fund as it is called today. From 1774 
to 1778 we find the Charity Fund benefiting by the Wagner bequest. Since then the fund has been 
increased year by year by gifts, donations and bequests. 

Ever since 1790 separate accounts of the Charity Fund were kept in every district. This method 
continued until the consolidation of the Church in 1911, when it was taken over by the General Con¬ 
ference and a board of five managers was appointed to manage this fund. For the year of 1921 there 
was reported a balance in the Charity Fund of $8,684.04. 

MEMORIAL DAY SERVICES 

According to the custom established by the immigrant Schwenkf elders on September 24, 1734, 
when they assembled in Philadelphia and held a thanksgiving service in memory of their safe arrival 
in this country the practice has been continued ever since. Every year on September 24 (unless that 
day should fall on a Sunday, when the exercises are held on the preceding Saturday) an all-day service 
is held in one of the churches belonging to the denomination, at which time the early history of the per¬ 
secutions of the Schwenkfelders and an account of their migration and settlement in this country are 
rehearsed by the speakers. 

Even during the dark days of the Revolution when the British were in possession of Philadelphia 
these services were held, although in the year 1777 services were held for a half day only on account of 
the proximity of British soldiers. It is stated that at the first services in Philadelphia, for the noon meal, 
bread, butter, apple butter, and cider were served. The same custom prevails up to this time excepting 
that water has been substituted for cider. The one hundred and eighty-seventh annual memorial 


day services were held in the Palm Church on September 24, 1921. The services were formerly called 
“Gedaechtnisz-Tag” services which has been modernized into “Memorial Day Services.” 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

The Schwenkfelders have always emphasized the idea of home instruction for their children. 
George Weiss was appointed teacher or leader while on the journey to Pennsylvania and he was suc¬ 
ceeded by other Schwenkfelder ministers in turn. While there were no Sunday School organizations 
at this time, still the children were given Biblical instruction by the “Lehrer” (teachers). After the 
church structures were erected regular catechetical instruction for the young was instituted. This was 
called “Kinder Lehr” and was frequently conducted by a layman. The class met on alternate Sunday 
afternoons. Towards the middle of the last century the custom of giving children instruction in re¬ 
ligion and the Scriptures in the home seemed to be dying out, and the leaders of the denomination 
deemed it necessary to devise some other means in which such knowledge could be imparted. The 
general conclusion was to organize a Sunday School. Since the literature of the Church at that time 
was all in the German language and German was no longer taught in the day schools, the fathers con¬ 
ceived the idea of organizing Sunday Schools in which the German language would be exclusively 
taught. With this idea in mind a meeting was held in the Towamencin Meeting House, March 16, 1861, 
for the purpose of considering the feasibility of organizing a Sunday School in the Lower District. The 
conservatives of the denomination opposed this scheme very strongly as they thought it would break 
up the catechetical classes, and they also thought the children would be in more danger of growing up 
in worldliness and fashion. As the progressives prevailed the first session of the Sunday School was 
held May 10, 1861, in the Towamencin Meeting House. A Sunday School was also organized in the 
Worcester Church in the same manner with Rev. Reuben Kriebel as superintendent; all services being 
conducted in the German language. It is stated that this Sunday School continued during the summer 
until 1863, when a large number of the younger element insisted on having the English language used 
in the Sunday School while the older members desired to continue the German. This division of senti¬ 
ment closed the school for a time. It is stated that finally those desiring the English language used 
prevailed and the Sunday School was again opened in 1864, with David S. Heebner as superintendent. 

The Towamencin Sunday School has had continuous summer sessions since 1861, and in 1911 cele¬ 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of the opening of the school, at which time thirty of those present were 
original members of the first Sunday School session. In the Towamencin Sunday School the German 
language was used exclusively in conducting the exercises until 1888, when English was introduced, 
but some of the classes still continued the use of the German language. The use of the organ to accom¬ 
pany the Sunday School singing was first begun in 1880. 

' In the Upper District the first Sunday School in that section was held in the Kraussdale Meeting 
House on April 8, 1877. Two years later a school was opened in the Hosensack Meeting House and in 
the following year a school was organized with the same officers in the Washington Meeting House. 
These schools continued their sessions until they were combined with the one Sunday School in the new 
Palm Church, where the first session was held October 11, 1911. Mr. Daniel Y. Meschter served as 
superintendent of this school from the spring of 1886 until May 28, 1917. It is an interesting fact that 
in all the missions established by the Schwenkfelders, the Sunday School preceded the establishment of 
the church, whereas the original meeting houses were established with preaching services before the 
Sunday Schools were organized. 

LADIES’ AID AND C. E. SOCIETIES 

The first Ladies’ Aid Society of the Schwenkfelder Church was organized Oct. 11, 1898, in the 
Upper District. Since that time Ladies’ Aid Societies have been organized in Philadelphia, Middle 
District, and Norristown, all of which are in a flourishing condition. 

The first Christian Endeavor Society was organized in the Kraussdale Church, March 25, 1894, 
with Elmer E. S. Johnson as president. Since that time Christian Endeavor Societies have been or¬ 
ganized in all the other churches and missions. The Middle District also supports a Woman s Christian 
Temperance Union which has had a period of more than twenty-five years of active work. 

THE BOARD OF PUBLICATION OF THE SCHWENKFELDER CHURCH 

At the annual Memorial Day services held in the Worcester Church, Sept. 24, 1884, a plea was 
made by one of the speakers that all the works of Caspar Schwenckfeld be collected and published. 
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Rev. Robert J. Gottschall [70-220]. 

Pastor of the Schwenkfelder Church in Norristown, Pa. 




The Schwenkfelder Church in Lansdale, Pennsylvania 
Dedicated in 1918 
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Following out this plea soon after, a committee was appointed by General Conference to consider this 
proposition. This was the beginning of the Board of Publication of the Schwenkfelder Church which 
was later incorporated and it now has jurisdiction over all the publications of the Schwenkfelder 
Church. 

CORPUS SCHWENCKFELDIANORUM 

The greatest undertaking of the Board was the project to collect, edit, and publish the complete 
works of Caspar von Schwenckfeld, a task which has grown to be monumental. This work is now being 
published jointly by the Board of Publication of the Schwenkfelder Church and Hartford Theological 
Seminary, and is to consist of seventeen volumes of an encyclopedic size, of which six are already in 
print under the title of “Corpus Schwenckfeldianorum,’’ and which project has already cost the Board 
of Publication more than one hundred thousand dollars. This is to be followed by a one volume edition 
in English giving the biography of Caspar von Schwenckfeld. The work was started by Chester David 
Hartranft, D.D., [49-320], formerly president of Hartford Theological Seminary, who was selected as 
editor-in-chief of this publication and who had his headquarters in Wolfenbtittel, Germany, where he 
died in 1914 [vid. Schwenkfeldian, Vol. XII., pp 34-48}- Dr. Hartranft was succeeded as editor-in- 
chief by his associate editor, Dr. Elmer E. S. Johnson [68-58], who continued his editorial labors in 
Germany until April of 1919, when he brought all his Corpus material to America and stored it in the 
Schwenkfelder Historical Library Building at Pennsburg, Pennsylvania. The library is now the 
editorial home of the Corpus. 

The Board of Publication also has charge of the publication of the “Schwenkfeldian,” the Church 
paper. The publication of this Genealogical Record is also under its jurisdiction as well as other church 
publications. 

THE SCHWENKFELDIAN 

“The Schwenkfeldian” is the official organ of the Schwenkfelder Church. It was first started by 
Rev. E. E. S. Johnson when he was pastor of the Philadelphia Schwenkfelder Church in the interest of 
the First Schwenkfelder Church in Philadelphia. The first issue appeared December, 1903, with the 
following editorial staff: 

Rev. E. E. S. Johnson, Editor 
Allen A. Seipt, Associate Editor 
C. M. Gilbert, Jr., Business Manager 
Alex. S. Day, Circulation Manager 


This publication was continued in this way until Rev. Johnson was appointed assistant editor of the 
Corpus Schwenckfeldianorum, and left for Germany in June, 1904, to assume his duties. 

Samuel K. Brecht was then appointed acting editor during the absence of Mr. Johnson, and J. 
Leidy Anders was made assistant business manager. The paper was published under this Editorial 
Staff until June, 1905, when the General Conference of the Schwenkfelder Church by official action 
took over the paper and made it the official organ of the Church. The paper has been published as a 
monthly magazine in the interest of the various churches since that time. 


On account of the arduous duties of the Editor in connection with the editing of the Genealogical 
Record of the Schwenkfelders, Rev. Harvey K. Heebner was made acting editor of the paper in 1920, 
and it is now issued from Thirtieth and Cumberland Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and has the 
following staff: 


Samuel K. Brecht, Editor 
Rev. Harvey K. Heebner, Acting Editor 
Rev. Levi S. Hoffman 
Rev. Robert J. Gottschall 
Rev. E. E. S. Johnson T' , ., . 

Miss Flora K. Heebner t Contribute* Editors 


[ Associate Editors 


In addition to publishing the monthly news pertaining to the various Schwenkfelder Churches, the 
Schwenkfeldian, during its period of existence, has printed on its pages a large amount of historical 
data connected with the Schwenkfelders, and its circulation extends to many states of the union as well 
as to several foreign countries. 


THE SCHWENKFELDER HISTORICAL LIBRARY 

The Schwenkfelder Historical Library at Pennsburg, Pennsylvania, is also under the jurisdiction 
of the Board of Publication of the Sehwenkfelder Church, The project to erect a fire-proof building 
to store the precious books and manuscripts found in the Sehwenkfelder families was thought of manj 
years ago. As a matter of fact the idea was suggested at different times more than fifty years before the 
project was completed. . 

' The Schwenkfelders brought with them from Europe many books which they prized very highly 
and which were carefully preserved from generation to generation. The idea of having a permanent 
home for these valuable objects was in the minds of the leaders of the denomination for many years. 
After the taking over of Perkiomen Seminary by the Schwenkfelders a room in the gymnasium was 
provided for storing these papers temporarily. It was only after the magnificent donation of Andrew 
Carnegie of twenty thousand dollars for the erection of a fire-proof library building that the dream of 
having a permanent home for the Sehwenkfelder archives began to be a reality. As a result of this 
donation together with an endowment of an equal amount which was provided by friends and members 
of the denomination, it was possible to erect the handsome two-story fire-proof building at Pennsburg, 
Pa., the second floor of which contains the rare collection of Schwenkf eldiana and other relics that are 
prized so highly. In addition to having the building fire-proof it also contains a vault which is doubly 
fire-proof extending from cellar to roof. It is in this vault that the rarest documents and relics are stored. 
The main floor of this building contains the reading room and reference and circulating library which 
belongs to Perkiomen School and the basement provides class rooms and laboratories for class work. 
Perkiomen School holds the unique distinction of being the only exception to Andrew Carnegie’s rule 
not to erect libraries for other than institutions of collegiate grade. It is the only secondary school in 
the country which benefited in this manner by Andrew Carnegie’s generosity. 

THE SCHWENCKFELDpIBLE 

The two most highly prized relics reposing in the Sehwenkfelder Historical Library at Pennsbuig 
a-re the original Ship List of the St. Andreiu and the German Bible used by Caspar Schwenckfeld which 
contains his autograph and also marginal notes in his own handwriting. 

This Bible was printed at Worms in 1529, and this edition is the first of the combination Bibles to 
appear in the German language after the beginning of the Reformation. It is known as the “Worms 
Bible,” and antedates the complete Luther Bible by three years. 

In 1890 the late Dr. Chester D. Hartranft located this Bible in Europe and through the generosity 
of the late Anthony H. Seipt it was immediately purchased, at a cost of $525.00, the church afterwards 
reimbursing Mr. Seipt for his outlay. , 7r7 ,. ,, 7 

[For a full account of the history and acquisition of this Bible see The Schwenkfeldian, Vol. 

VI, VV 3-5.] 

EDUCATION AMONG THE SCHWENKFELDERS 

That the immigrant Schwenkfelders were of a high type of intelligence is shown by the fact that 
very few of them made “their mark” at the time of taking the Pledge of Allegiance. Soon after their 
arrival in America evidence has been found to show that they were very much concerned not only 
regarding the religious but also the secular education of their children. During the first few years it is 
probable that their religious leaders gave instruction to the children in secular matters as well as in 
spiritual. From the biography of Rev. Christopher Schultz written by his son, David, we know that 
even before coming to this country Christopher Schultz went regularly, two to three times a week, to 
George Weiss to receive instruction in the languages. This instruction likely continued after their 
arrival in Pennsylvania. After the death of George Weiss his successor, Rev. Balzer Hoffman, con¬ 
tinued this instruction. Letters are extant showing that Balzer Hoffman gave Christopher Schultz 
lessons in Hebrew by correspondence (vid. Balzer Hoff yuan [106-2]). We are justified in concluding that 
this was not the only instance of Balzer Hoffman giving instruction to the young. . In the year 1764 
there seemed to be quite a demand for Schwenkfelders to establish a school system in order to instruct 
the young. The necessity for such schools was laid before the heads of families at a meeting held m 
March, 1764, when a paper was written asking for the pledge of funds for the support of the schools. 
In June another meeting was held when articles of agreement were adopted and the system was in¬ 
augurated. The following is a list of names of the subscribers and supporters of this proposed school 
system, together with the amounts of money subscribed by each: 



Rev. Levi S. Hoffman [149-177] 

Junior pastor of the Schwenkfelder Churches 
of the Middle District and pastor of the 
Lansdale Schwenkfelder Mission. 





Two Missionaries supported by the Schwenkfelder Church 
Gladys Williams and Flora K. Heebner [199-5] 

Tai Ku, Shansi, China 









Christopher Schultz.... 

. .. £50 a loan 

Casper Kribel. 


George Schultz. 

... 30 

George Kribel, Jun. .. . 

. 30 

George Schultz, Jun. . . 

... 50 

Abraham Kribel. 

.... 30 “ 

Melchior Schultz. 

... 50 “ 

George Anders Sen.... 

.... 5 “ 

Barbara Yeakel. 

... 40 

George Anders, Jun.. . . 

.... 20 

Andreas Warmer. 

... 20 

Melcher Krebel. 

_ 20 

David Schultz. 

... 10 

Casper Seibt. 

.... 30 “ 

Christoph Krause. 

... 40 

Christoph Neumann. .. 

_ 20 “ 

Christoph Yeakel. 

... 50 “ 

David Neuman.. 

.... 25 “ 

Balthasar Krause. 

... 10 

Heinrich Schneider.... 

.... 20 “ 

Johannes Yeakel. 

... 50 

Abraham Yeakel. 

. .. . 20 

George Heydrich. 


Gregorius Schultz. 

.... 20 

George Kriebel. 


Rosina Wiegner. 

.. . . 30 Nov. 27, 1766 

Christoph Kribel. 

. . . 30 “ 

Andreas Haag. 


Christoph Hoffman. 

... 20 “ 



Hansz Chr. Huebner.... 

... 30 

Summa. 

.. . £840. 0. 0 


The 840 pounds originally subscribed were reduced to less than 800 by the withdrawal of a few subscrip¬ 
tions when the schools were opened. Two schools were opened in the fall of 1764. One school was 
conducted for six months in the home of Christopher Schultz by John Davis at a salary of 20 pounds 
and board for the term; another school was established in the home of George Anders of Towamencin 
and taught by John Doerbaum for the sum of 10 pounds, board, light and fuel. These schools were 
continued with practically an unbroken record until 1823, when the-opening of the public schools by 
the state removed the great necessity for having denominational schools. [For further account of the 
Schwenkfeider Schools vid. Schwenkfelders in Pennsylvania — Kriebel, pp 120-138.] 

From this time on, up to the purchase of Perkiomen Seminary by the Schwenkfelders, the denomi¬ 
nation as such did not have schools of its own as the public schools of the state provided sufficient op¬ 
portunity for the education of the children. 

PERKIOMEN SEMINARY NOW PERKIOMEN SCHOOL 

Perkiomen Seminary was founded in 1875 by Rev. Charles S. Wieand [11-130], and was continued 
under his management for a period of ten years. After Rev. Wieand left the school to assume the regu¬ 
lar duties of the ministry the property frequently changed hands and it was finally found necessary to 
close its doors because of lack of sufficient patronage. During the year 1891 the project of having the 
Schwenkf elder denomination establish a private school, where their children and the youth of the com¬ 
munity might secure additional facilities for education than those that were provided in the public 
schools was again agitated. At the fall General Conference of the Schwenkfelder Church held in the 
Worcester Church on October 9, 1891, a resolution was adopted authorizing the appointment of a com¬ 
mittee to make an investigation as to the feasibility of establishing a school for secondary education 
under the jurisdiction of the Schwenkfelder Church. The committee made a canvass of the situation 
and at the next spring General Conference held on May 14,1892 the committee made a very optimistic 
report to the effect that total subscriptions amounting to $9,317.50 had been secured; that the owner of 
the Perkiomen Seminary property had accepted an offer of $3,500.00 for the buildings. The committee 
presented a set of resolutions outlining the general principles under which the school should be con¬ 
ducted, and which was accepted by the General Conference, and a Board of Trustees was elected to 
conduct the school. 

The following were constituted as the first Board of Trustees: 

Henry K. Gerhard, Benneville S. Shultz, Samuel Dresher, John S. Heebner, ex officio as trustees 
of the Literary Fund. 

Howard W. Kriebel, Edwin K. Schultz, Charles S. Anders, Jesse S. Krieble, by election of the 
General Conference. 

Michael K. Gilbert, Isaac B. Yeakel, M.D., John G. Hersch, M.D., Rev. A. S. Schelly, by appoint¬ 
ment. 

These men, together with the principal, were to serve as a board of trustees for the management of the 
school. In the meantime the committee who had charge of the movement had elected as their principal, 
Rev. Oscar S. Kriebel. The school was opened for its first term on October 3, 1892, with the following 
faculty: 






































Rev. Oscar S. Kriebel, A.M., Principal, teacher of languages and rhetoric. 

Rev. E. B. Clemmer, Vice-principal, teacher of history and natural sciences. 

Howard W. Kriebel, M. E., teacher of mathematics. 

Mrs. Oscar S. Kriebel, teacher of music. 

The General Conference of the Schwenkfelder Church had stipulated that the school should be run 
for a period of five years, and if at the end of that time there was not sufficient demand for the continua¬ 
tion of the school it was to be abandoned, and after all ths debts had been paid the balance was to be 
returned to the subscribers.. 

The first day showed an enrollment of nineteen pupils, all day students but three. During the 
first year there was a total enrollment of ninety-six pupils and one graduate. Whereas many doubted 
the wisdom of opening a school in this vicinity the result of the first year’s work indicated, as was in¬ 
corporated in a report of the principal, the need for such an institution: 

“There is evidently room in the community for a school of advanced standing.” 

“The number of students enrolled, the cheerful words frequently expressed and the attendance at 
the closing exercises were very encouraging. Few projects that have been brought forth in the neigh¬ 
borhood have received a more hearty endorsement and support by all parties.” 

The attendance of the school grew so rapidly that by June, 1895, the trustees, principal, teachers, 
and pupils all felt so cramped in the very small quarters, that it was necessary to secure enlarged 
accommodations. The sum of $20,000.00 was subscribed for renovations and for additions to be made 
to the building. These improvements were accordingly made and provided for additional accommoda¬ 
tion for more than a hundred students. From the very beginning the school has grown rapidly and has 
attracted students from all parts of Pennsylvania, from various other states of the union and from a 
number of foreign countries. In 1902, at the time of the celebration of the tenth anniversary the school 
had a total enrollment for the year of 302 with a graduating class of 34, and a teaching force of 30 regu¬ 
lar teachers. At the celebration of the thirtieth anniversary of the school in June, 1922, it was reported 
that during the period of its existence the school had a total enrollment of 3,500 students, coming from 
eighteen different states of the union and thirteen foreign countries. Of its more than 1,200 graduates 
800 or more have entered college. Many students have attended higher institutions of learning among 
which are the best colleges and universities, technical and professional schools in the country. Accord¬ 
ing to statistics recently compiled they have made a record for scholarship and general ability out of all 
proportion to their numbers. Perkiomen School has honor men, prize winners, and influential leaders 
in college life in almost every college and university in the country. Practically fifty per cent of the 
student body enrolled from Perkiomen School is included in the list of honor men and college leaders. 
A study of the catalog shows that during the last twenty years Perkiomen School has had a higher per¬ 
centage of students at Princeton University who obtained highest standing in classes, achieved scholar¬ 
ships, and fraternal honors, than any other public high school or secondary school in the United States. 
The explanation of this record is given in the character of the student body which has an unusually 
large percentage of able, ambitious, mature, hard working, and enterprising students. This, together 
with the fact that they are taught in small groups and given personal attention, is given as the explana¬ 
tion of the unsurpassed record made by Perkiomen students in scholarship at the various universities. 
Ever since its opening Perkiomen School has had an unusually large number of self-supporting students 
who were obliged to perform manual labor in order to raise funds to secure their education, and who 
would never have had the opportunity to enter higher institutions of learning had they not been priv¬ 
ileged to attend a school of this kind and ascertained that it was possible for young men to go through 
college and support themselves while doing so. It has always been the aim of the principal, Dr. Kriebel, 
that Perkiomen School should throw its doors open to any deserving boy or girl who had ambitions for 
higher education, and the unsurpassed success of students who have been given this privilege is suffi¬ 
cient proof that such opportunities are appreciated. 

Situated in the beautiful Perkiomen Valley about fifty miles from Philadelphia, the school is. 
ideally located. It is too far away from a large city to have its students diverted from their books by 
outside attractions. Although Perkiomen Seminary was originally co-educational, a few years ago, 
following the changes found necessary in all preparatory schools, it was decided to make it a prepara¬ 
tory school for boys and the name was changed to Perkiomen School in September, 1916, so that at 
the present time there are no boarding girls in the building, although a limited number of girls from the 
community attend classes as day students. 

The success of Perkiomen School as an educational institution is entirely due to its enthusiastic 
and optimistic principal, backed by a loyal board of trustees. Through all the trials and tribulations 
and difficulties which have accompanied the history of Perkiomen School since its beginning, the op- 
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The William Y. Meschter Memorial Building, Home of the women missionaries in Tai Ku Hsien, 
Shansi, China. See family [66-5a]. 



The Schwenkfelder School Building in Tai Ku Hsien, Shansi, China. 








Interior view of fire-proof vault in the Schwenkfelder Historical Library at Pennsburg, Pa., showing some of the manuscript volumes 
made by the immigrant Schwenkfelders in Pa. 
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timism and high ideals set for the institution by its principal have never wavered and, although hercu¬ 
lean obstacles many times presented themselves, they have been successfully overcome. After the close 
of the World War it was proposed to raise a Victory and Thanksgiving Fund of $150,000.00 in order to 
cancel the existing deficit of the institution which accumulated during the troublesome war years, and 
also provide scholarships for the benefit of deserving young men who have no other means of 
obtaining an education. On Commencement Day, 1922, there was an announcement made that the 
aggregate amount raised by all interested parties was $109,000.00. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS, FOR THE YEAR 1921, REPORTED TO THE 
GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE SCHWENKFELDER CHURCH, 
HELD IN THE PALM CHURCH, SATURDAY, MAY 20, 1922. 


DISTRICTS 



Philadelphia 

Norristown 

Palm 

Middle 

Lansdale 

(Mission) 

Totals 

Church Membership. 

390 

148 

274 

480 

85 

1377 

Church Running Expenses. 

$3,569.38 

$1,667.76 

$2,380.59 

$2,251.05 

$764.88 

$10,633.66 

Mission Collections. 

398.93 

193.41 

308.16 

539.87 

41.01 

1,481.38 

Charity Fund. 

155.52 

88.05 

37.17 

38.00 

15.84 

334.58 

Other Objects. 

952.08 

313.74 

856.12 

449.34 

11.80 

2,583.08 

Total Church Collections. 

5,075.91 

2,262.96 

3,582.04 

3,278.26 

833.53 

15,032.70 

Legacies or Special Funds . ..., 

2,368.42 


1,521.50 

3,625.00 

$30,000.00 

7,514.92 

Valuation of Church Property.. 

.. $10,000.00 

$10,000.00 

$65,000.00 

$22,000.00 

$137,000.00 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Schools 
Philadelphia. 
Norristown. . 
Lansdale 
Towamencin. 
Worcester. .. 
Palm. 


Membership 

School 

Collections 

Missionary 

Collections 

Totals 

519 

$829.82 

$140.00 

$969.82 

286 

452.89 

4.42 

457.31 

330 

460.75 

95.32 

556.07 

386 

218.39 

31.00 

249.39 

214 

194.71 

40.12 

234.83 

347 

762.41 

274.00 

1,036.41 


Totals 


2082 


$2,918.97 $584.86 


$3,503.83 


Y. P. S. C. E. 

Members Collections 


Philadelphia (Senior). 90 $87.55 

“ (Intermediate). 52 40.00 

“ (Junior). 12 13.38 

Norristown (Senior). 28 19.51 

Palm (Senior). 79 83.96 

“ (Junior). 35 22.28 

Middle District. 113 74.63 


Totals. 409 $341.31 


Philadelphia—Brotherhood. 20 73.71 

Philadelphia—Cadet Corps. 33 759.26 

Worcester—Ushers’ League. 21 6.40 

Worcester—(W. C. T. U.). 62 49.17 

Towamencin—Ushers’League. 43 10.11 


LADIES’ AID SOCIETY 

Members Collections 


Philadelphia. 85 $515.93 

Norristown. 40 615.82 

Lansdale—Willing Helpers. 49 172.98- 

Middle District. 100 425.05 

Palm. 53 411.66 


Totals.$2,141.44 


TOTAL COLLECTIONS 

Churches. $15,032.70 

Sunday Schools. 3,503.83 

Ladies’ Aid Societies. 2,141.44 

Y. P. S. C. E. Societies. 341.31 

Other organizations. 898.65 

Charity Fund account. 8,684.04 

Literary Fund account. 533.57 


Totals. $31,135.54 





















































